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EDITORIAL 


ST. BENEDICT’S RULE MODERN LIFE 


ECENTLY international Congress Religious, including representatives 
175 different orders and congregations, convened Rome. what ex- 
tent degree the discussions and decisions the Congress may eventually 
effect religious Sisters the United States conjectural. The fact that the 

meeting was under the auspices the Sacred Congregation Religious and its purpose— 
“to consider the possibility modernizing the spiritual work the different orders 
without impairing their invididual character and reminds religious the world 
over their apostolic responsibility. The Congress also causes religious focus 
attention upon the ideals religious life general and the work their institute 
particular, the end that they may integrate and strengthen their efforts and thus 
contribute their maximum the needs the Church this time spiritual crisis. 


The purpose and end religious life, according St. Benedict and other religious 
founders, seek God and possess Him love. This gradually accomplished, 
St. Benedict teaches, through the unifying principle prayer and work. his 
plan for perfection, dispersion effort and distractions are reduced minimum; 
the acquisition virtue itself fuses with the concentrated endeavor “to truly seek 
God.” Simplicity, the keynote St. Benedict’s Rule and the life prescribes, re- 
veals itself his tripartite arrangement prayer, work, and study. The “ora” and 
“labora” are not separate but component elements St. Benedict’s School the Lord’s 
Service and the “lectio divina,” effective means preparing the soul for fruitful 
prayer and apostolic labor. 

History and tradition testify the fact that whenever one phase Benedictine 
life overemphasized the minimization neglect the other two, the simplicity, the 
moderation, and the peace monastic life are endangered. All three prayer, work, 
study meditative reading their hierarchical range are manifestations zeal 
for the work Christ and His Church. Abbot Butler asserts that Cardinal Gasquet 
expresses “the authentic Benedictine tradition” when says: Opus Dei, God’s 
Work, placed the first duty and preferred all other religious practices.’ 
The idea that the chanting the Divine Office “the object the monastic life” 
and “the mark” the Benedictine vocation arose only the sixteenth century. Accord- 
ing Dom Morin, the almost exclusive preoccupation with liturgical life the part 
the French Congregation the past century kind local phenomenon, which 
has had its providential raison 


St. Benedict allotted approximately three and half hours the Divine Office 
and divided the rest the day between work and study. generally agreed today 
that the task education meets St. Benedict’s requirements for work and good 
substitute, which the exigencies the time demand, for manual labor. Fatiguing and 
more exacting, perhaps, than work the field, garden household, teaching demands 
more expenditure physical energy than these domestic tasks. The education 
youth requires the teacher not only mastery knowledge, methods, and tech- 
nique, but calls for initiative, creativeness, love, sympathy, and understanding. 
word, for the religious, teaching the giving self, daily renewal consecration 
God through service His children. Moreover, Sisters today who, through obedi- 
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ence, devote themselves classroom duties fulfill St. injunction that the 
brethren serve one another charity. They also make contribution the work 
the world,” which Abbot Butler points out, essential characteristic Bene- 
dictine work. 

That the work the modern Benedictine Sister pioductive,” she needs, 
more than did Benedictines old, “leisure” for study and reading, religious and secular. 
Reflection things human and divine will enable her penetrate deeply the essentials 
and realities life every hierarchical level. moments contemplation, human 
and divine, she will glimpse Truth and informed grace will share her knowledge and 
her vision. For contemplation never sterile, and religious consecration manifests 
itself good works. St. Benedict was all things all men. became such, says 
Abbot Herwegen, through the “simple direction his whole being” which was “the 
secret his ripe and harmonious personality and, what never perhaps dreamt of, 
his success.” 

St. Benedict’s Rule provides simple, well-balanced, integrated, God-centered 
program prayer, work, and study. According tradition established the ninth 
century, his triple plan activities was supplemented adequate and suitable recrea- 
tion. This element the life the religious even more imperative today because 
the tension modern life and the consequent need resiliency. following the 
guidance their Founder and approximating nearly possible his spirit and plan 
life, the modern Benedictine family can best serve God and His Church. 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, 


WHO’S WHO AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Francis Broderick, Vice-President, Professor Philosophy and Reli- 
gion Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, holds Master’s degree 
education from the University Illinois. also pursued graduate work 
the Catholic University America. 

Sister Claire Lynch, O.S.B., St. Bede’s Priory, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, received 
Doctor’s degree from the Catholic University America, where she specialized 
history. She has contributed articles the Catholic Historical Review. 

Rev. Adelhelm Hess, monk Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, 
has interest American Benedictine history. native Switzerland, gives 
Swiss Vine and Its American Branches” account foundations Benedictine 
Sisters this country. 


Sister Brigetta McCarthy, O.S.B., Chairman the Department English 


Scholastica College, Duluth, Minnesota, did graduate study Oxford, and holds 


Doctor’s degree from the University Minnesota. 

Very Rev. David Kinish, Subprior St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, Associate Librarian St. Benedict’s College. studied Sant’ Anselmo 
Rome, and received Master’s degree library science from the University 
Michigan. 

Sister Mary Grace Zunic, Mount St. Mary Convent, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, alumna Mount St. Scholastica College, where she received her degree 
music last spring. 


All other contributors are member the community Mount St. Scholastica, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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Most Rev. George Donnelly 


Most Rev. George Donnelly, 
D.D., was appointed seventh Bishop 

the diocese Leavenworth Novem- 
ber 13, 1946, and two months later, 
January 1947, his installation took 
place. came from St. Louis, where 
was born April 23, 1889, the feast 
St. George, who his patron 
baptism. After attending the Prepara- 


tory Seminary and Kenrick, was or- 


dained Archbishop John Glennon 
June 12, 1921. was consecrated 
Auxiliary Bishop St. Louis the same 
prelate April 23, 1940. always re- 
tained affectionate memories his native 
city, where several members his family 


still live, the Old Cathedral, where 


was assistant the future Archbishop 
Schulte, St. Pius parish, where was 
pastor before coming Kansas. 
frequently recalled the pleasant and fruit- 
ful years spent with Archbishop Glen- 
non, the future Cardinal, from 1925 until 
1940, when was his secretary, his 


assistant chancellor and chancellor, and 


chaplain the Religious the Sacred 
Heart. 1942 was named Vicar 
General, and from the death Cardinal 
Glennon March, 1946, until the instal- 
lation Archbishop Ritter the following 
October, was administrator the 
archdiocese. 


During his four years Bishop here 


northeastern Kansas, where was 
spiritual father 80,000 Catholics spread 
through twenty counties, addition 
his regular work Bishop confirming 
and ordaining, will long remember- 
for several signal accomplishments. 
First, transferred the diocesan see from 


Leavenworth, where had been since the 
organization the diocese 1877, 
Kansas City, Kansas, and established 
St. Peter’s Church the new cathedral. 
The reason for the change was the notable. 
growth the population Kansas City, 
and the fact that, owing its geographi- 
cal location, much easier access 
for the clergy. 

Second, Bishop Donnelly supervised 
extensive church building 
programs, the same time guarding 
against too great indebtedness, and he. 
sponsored the creation two new 
parishes, St. Ann’s Mission and St. 
Joseph’s Atchison. 

Third, was the founder Donnelly 
College Kansas City, Kansas, 
purpose offer opportunity for 
higher education, under Catholic auspices 
and minimum expense, high 
school graduates the local area. The 
College also makes possible for adults 
attend classes which will them 
mental stimulus and benefit them 
their religious, civic, and social life. 
Thus the educational facilities the see 
city, which already had excellent elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, were enlarged 
and completed. When Cardinal Spell- 
man visited Kansas City April, 1950, 
stopped the College commented 
the wisdom establishing such com- 
munity colleges large metropolitan 
areas. Bishop Donnelly expressed the 
opinion that Catholic boy girl 
should deprived the opportunity 
attending Catholic institution from the 
first the last year his formal educa- 
tion. 
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One’s life not judged, however, 
external accomplishments. one ever 
insisted more strongly than did Bishop 
Donnelly himself the fact that 
not buildings, writings, and such 
achievements that one’s true greatness 
should estimated, but the interior 
spirit which motivates one’s acts, the 
supernatural life grace animating the 
soul and the fire divine love consuming 
it. This, great measure, secret 
known only God and hidden from our 
fellow men until the day when our inner- 
most thoughts will revealed. Never- 
theless, certain qualities and character- 
istics stand out every man, and 
bishop less than others can hide his light 
under bushel, but must put candle- 
stick and let shine before all men. 

Bishop Donnelly’s great charity was 
universally known, his love God natur- 
ally (or supernaturally) overflowing 
his neighbor. was constantly giving, 
and kept little possible for himself. 
One his assistants from St. Louis re- 
marked: “At the end the year the 
Bishop gave practically everything away, 
and had start over again from scratch.” 
Many examples his generosity could 
given, spite his precaution that 
his left hand know not what his right 
hand was doing. cite only one 
instance: When the Little Sisters the 
Poor once came him great financial 
distress, simply took their bill, paid 
out his own pocket, and told them 
home and forget about it. 

had spontaneous personal devo- 
tion Christ, often unconsciously re- 
vealed his Sunday conferences. 
opened meditation the love God 
thus: “Telling God that love Him will 
increase our love for Him; and will 
mightily please Him too.” Then went 
urge his hearers multiply these 
aspirations love, especially awaking 
and retiring, when receiving Holy Com- 
munion, and whenever pleasant 


unpleasant situations arose. His 
favorite saint was the Curé Ars, the 
prototype the perfect parish priest. 
read his life over and over again, 
never closing day without having com- 
pleted least chapter, that the book 
was literally worn out from use and had 
rebound. was also especially 
devoted St. Philip Neri, the Little 
Flower, and Blessed Philippine Du- 
chesne. had first-class relics these 
saints, and their feast days exposed 
them his chapel for special veneration. 
The door the chapel was left open 
all times, our Lord was the real head 
the household, and not closed 
off room Himself. 

Bishop Donnelly’s philosophy life 
was simple yet divine. sermon, de- 
livered the opening school, sum- 
med thus: “Why I?” And 
answered the words St. Augustine: 
hast made for Thyself, Lord, 
and our hearts cannot rest until they rest 
Thee.” had use for the tradi- 
tional American hurry and bustle, and 
frequently remarked, with his quizzical 
smile, “Only one thing necessary. Why 
busy about many unimportant 
trifles?” cited the inconsistency the 
typical American business-man and wom- 
who rush madly through one job 
they often stressed 
the brevity life, comparing river 
flowing rapidly the ocean, journey 
with many miles covered each 
day, book whose pages are steadily 
turning. One his favorite virtues was 
gratitude. himself was scrupulous 
about thanking for the smallest favor, 
and sometimes asked, when people ap- 
peared take much possible for 
little possible, are the other 

His coat arms eloquently bespeaks 
his chivalrous love for Mary, the Mother 
God, and his devotion the Holy 
Ghost. the shield gold star en- 
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closing for Mary, the morning star. 
The motto inscribed below “Domine 
videam,” which the Bishop chose with 
characteristic humility signify his re- 
liance the guidance the Holy Spirit. 

Bishop Donnelly’s kindness Sisters, 
all Sisters, was proverbial. His genuine 
interest whatever concerned them, his 
readiness giving them advice and as- 
sistance, his gracious beneficence all 
his dealings with them, endeared him 
every community. One his first acts 
coming the diocese was raise the 
salary the Sisters teaching the 
parochial schools. When 
Mother Lucy, Mount St. Scholastica, 
for Sisters take care his home 
Sandusky, and she promised send him 
two, his gratitude was great. After his 
death note was found his box con- 
firmation cards which read follows: 
“Next year state the circular letter 
that the Bishop will visit the Sisters after 
the ceremonies church.” Next year 
never came for him, but when his body 
lay state the episcopal residence 
December 15, the Sisters, hundreds 
them, from every community the 
diocese (and some from out it), came 
pray. Surely must have been 
smiling saw them all kneeling 
around his bier. 

About four weeks before his death, 
gave conference detachment. Re- 
ferring Francis Thompson’s “Hound 
Heaven,” concluded with the words: 
“Too many are like the soul this 
poem. fear lest having Him, may 
have naught besides.” himself was 
loosening the last ties that bound him 
earth. 

Although his death was sudden the 
end, was well prepared and seemed 
realize its coming, even the very day. 
His health had been failing noticeably 
since August and had spent most 
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October and November St. Margaret’s 
Hospital, returning his residence 
week-ends. Friday, December the 
feast the Immaculate Conception, 
asked his chancellor, the Rev. Alexander 
Harvey, administer him the last 
rites the Church. Never since his or- 
dination 1921 had failed say his 
daily Mass, but Saturday, December 
was judged too weak for the effort. 
The following Wednesday, shortly after 
midnight, insisted shaving. 
2:30 asked receive Holy Com- 
munion, and the Franciscan chaplain 
brought him the Viaticum. dozed off 
and until morning, but from the broken 
sentences uttered, half waking, half 
sleeping, was evident that realized 
the end was near. The Sister nurse keep- 
ing watch heard him murmur: “This day 
thou shalt with paradise,” and 
later, “No more worry about war... 
God else matters.” 

9:30 the morning, peacefully and 
without struggle, passed quietly 
away, from the toil and strife 
this world,” the prayer his 
memorial card (chosen himself) reads. 
was buried the crypt had provid- 
for himself and his successors St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, few feet from the 
altar where the Holy Sacrice offered 
daily. 

After his death the following comment 
was found among his notes: “How true 
that time short. seems only 
yesterday were the end the last 
ecclesiastical year. And know will 
not long until all our years are gone. 
This not melancholy meditation 
either, because remember that just 
the veil the temple was rent asunder 
when died, also when die the 
veil will lifted and shall see Him face 
face.” 
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Our Lady’s Assumption 


Rev. Francis Broperick, O.S.B. 


outstanding event the Holy 
Year was the definition the bodily 
Assumption our Lady into heaven. 
For Pope Pius XII the privilege declar- 
ing the dogma was both honor and 
opportunity proclaim publicly his great 
love and devotion the all holy Mother 
God. Thus did the Holy Father de- 
clare the Apostolic Constitution Muni- 
Deus, the instrument 
which the Assumption became defined 
dogma: rejoice greatly that this 
solemn event falls, according the de- 
sign God’s providence, during this Holy 
Year, that are able, while the great 
jubilee being observed, adorn the 
brow God’s Virgin Mother with this 
new gem, and leave monument more 
enduring than bronze Our own most 
fervent love for the Mother God.” 
The dogma the Assumption teaches 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary, after her 
death, was taken into heaven body and 
soul. This privilege follows logically 
from the Immaculate Conception our 
Lady, wherein the Mother God was 
preserved from all sin from the first 
moment her conception. Since there 
was sin this privileged child God 
neither should there her the con- 
sequences sin. Among these conse- 
quences concupiscence, and God gave 
Mary power overcome this. Another 
result original sin death and corrup- 
tion. God allowed His Mother die, 
not punishment; but rather imita- 
tion Christ Who died Redeemer. 
Mary was die, imitating her Son, 
Co-Redemptrix. But just Christ 
could not suffer corruption, neither would 


permit His Mother.to so. After 
death Mary’s body was assumed into 
heaven and there she sits the side 
her Son Queen Queen the King 
the eternal ages. 

The definition the dogma the As- 
sumption adds nothing new Catholic 
truth. This dogma, like all others, 
contained the deposit faith handed 
down from the Apostles. God’s good 
time the germ truth grows clearness 
until culminates infallible defini- 
tion. The Assumption based upon 
dogmatic tradition, not 
tradition. Where dogmas are concerned 
there need for scientific tradition. 
Such tradition would fail prove many 
things, among them the Virginity Mary 
and her Immaculate Conception. Dogma- 
tic tradition much higher plane 
than historical even theological science. 
the Church proposes truth for belief, 
this the greatest proof, far better than 
historical proof, that the doctrine con- 
tained the Apostolic revelation, 
least germ. 

That this particular dogma, the As- 
sumption, has been preserved the or- 
dinary magisterium there not the least 
doubt. Pius the bull 
describes what meant the ordinary 
magisterium and then enumerates the 
following resources: The Roman Church, 
Mother and Teacher all the Churches, 
her living faith and customs; the acts 
and decisions the Roman Pontiffs; the 
public cult, for the rule which governs 
our prayers governs also our faith, says 
the Pope. When the Church fixes the 
object worship, she necessarily pro- 
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poses this object the belief the faith- 
ful. The remarkable unanimity the 
bishops and the faithful; the Fathers 
the Church far they witness 
tradition; the agreement ecclesiastical 
writers, that is, the theologians, affirm- 
ing doctrine; venerable tradition pro- 
portion binds doctrine more closely 
dogma and Holy Scripture. The im- 
portance this ordinary magisterium 
Pope Pius points out his letter 
Tuas Libenter: “The submission which 
one must give divine faith cannot 
limited only doctrines defined ecu- 
menical councils and the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs; must extended likewise those 
the ordinary magisterium teaches 
divinely revealed.” The ordinary magis- 
terium demands submission and obedi- 
ence. When matter dogma, that is, 
something contained the deposit 
faith and taught the ordinary magisteri- 
um, proposed, such teaching demands 
internal and religious acceptance, act 
faith. 

That the dogma the Assumption 
was contained the deposit faith 
clear. St. Epiphanius, one the early 
Church writers, gives evidence this 
time and again. states that belief 
the Blessed Virgin’s immortality and cor- 
poral glory widespread. matter 
fact, some Christians went excess 
paying honor the Mother God. 
These were the Collyridians. St. Epipha- 
nius paved the way for the work the 
later Byzantine Fathers who taught 
pointedly and wrote beautifully the 
Assumption the Virgin. One cannot 
help but moved the tender and lov- 
ing solicitude these members the 
Eastern Church showed for the glory 
God’s Mother. Although the present 
time much the Eastern Church 
plunged deep heresy, reasonable 
hope that Mary, the Supressor heresies, 
will come their aid for the sake those 
among them who staunchly defended 
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her honor and prerogatives. Among the 
early Byzantine writers, besides St. 
Epiphanius, who were concerned with the 
Assumption, St. Germanus Constan- 
tinople and St. John Damascene are out- 
standing. general these men taught 
that would unbecoming for the body 
Mary perish, for from her virginal 
womb God’s Son was clothed with flesh. 
The Virginal Motherhood the Blessed 
Virgin Mary became principle in- 
corruption, principle always taught 
the Fathers, readily and eagerly believed 
the faithful. 

Although belief the Assumption 
the Virgin contained the Apocryphal 
writings, these are not used sources 
seeking grounds for the definition the 
dogma. For the Apocrypha did too 
much. They tried prove from histori- 
cal criticism what evident only the 
basis dogma and the teaching the 
ordinary magisterium the Church. 
result certain scholars, after carefully 
examining the arguments from history, 
correctly concluded the weakness 
such foundation and declared the un- 
certainty the belief the corporal 
Assumption itself. Hence many great 
men and learned ones, although express- 
ing belief the Assumption, maintained 
could not proved least that 
had not definitely been proved. Such 
were the opinions Adamnan, the Irish 
Benedictine abbot, the Venerable Bede, 
St. Willibald, and other early writers. 
The doubt even expressed the martyr- 
ologies when referring the feast the 
Assumption. the centuries rolled 
and the scientific, rationalistic, and posi- 
tivistic spirit grew, the doubts concerning 
the bodily Assumption became greater, 
but only from the historical point view. 
And this view had its basis the 
Apocrypha. 

But during all this time the liturgy 
the Church taught different story. 
From the earliest ages there had been 
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feast Mary, and time went this 
feast definitely became the celebration 
the Assumption and the fifteenth 
August was the date celebration. 
More and more brilliance was added 
Mary’s day and the panegyrics and en- 
comiums vied surpassing one another 
lavish praise the Assumption 
Mary. all these writings doubt 
expressed the fact the Assump- 
tion. the different liturgical books, 
save few martyrologies, the Assumption 
our Lady into heaven, body well 
soul, clearly expressed and ardently 
believed. When looking through the 
Benedictine Doctors the Church for 
comment the Assumption one im- 
pressed with the firmness faith from 
the point view liturgy. the Gre- 
gorian sacramentary, the collect, al- 
though added after the time St. 
himself, expresses the meaning the 
feast thus: “Venerable festivity the 
Mother God underwent temporal death 
without being able tied the 
bonds death.” St. Bernard profuse 
his praise the Assumption and 
accepted the fact the Assumption with 
the greatest certainty. may 
said for the Benedictine Doctors Spain, 
St. Ildephonse and St. Leander. The 
fact the Assumption taken for grant- 
ed; flows from the Virgin Motherhood 
Mary and this St. beauti- 
fully defended against Jovinian and Hel- 

Later, revising the Breviary for the 
Roman Church, St. Pius eliminated 
the lesson for the second nocturn that 
allowed doubt remain over the glori- 
fication Mary’s body well her 
soul. can safely stated and with- 
out fear error that from the point 
view the liturgy, the public prayer 
the Church, there never was doubt con- 
cerning the bodily Assumption the 
Virgin Mary. Only those instances 
where the influence the Apocrypha 


entered did doubt arise, based upon 
historical criticism, and these, the 
proper times, were declared either untrue 
treated errors. not surprising, 
therefore, that many Fathers the 
Vatican Council had seen fit petition 
the Holy Father define the Assump- 
tion The dogma had evolv- 
and reached maturity that would 
warrant such definition. The proof, 
flowing from the Immculate Conception 
and the Virginal Motherhood, was ample; 
the desire the bishops and the faithful 
was already great. But was not the 
time. God, His wisdom, had kept 
this definition for another age. 


Bishops Desire Definition 


Pope Pius XII 1946 sent letters 
the bishops throughout the world asking 
for their opinions two matters relating 
the Assumption: Was the doctrine 
found the deposit faith and there- 
fore able defined? Was the time 
opportune for such definition? both 
these queries the responses was resound- 
ing affirmative and earnest plea that 
this single honor longer deferred. 
one more than Pope Pius XII wanted 
this doctrine defined; one understood 
better than the Pope how most opportune 
the times were for such definition. 

second world war had ended and 
with the culmination this monstrous 
tragedy all could view the horrors brother 
could inflict upon brother. But the evil 
lay deeper than these savage atrocities 
revealed. 

Man gave evidence that seemingly 
had lost all sense value, all apprecia- 
tion for the dignity man, for the sacred 
worth the human body. Else how 
could one treat human beings they 
had been treated the prison camps, 
the torture chambers, the hospitals 
and asylums certain countries. Even 
the good had been affected what they 
had seen and some great power, some 
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dynamic reminder, was needed recall 
man the dignity the human person, 
body well soul. God, ever most 
provident, supplied the need through the 
powers had given His Vicar 
earth. The Pope would define the dogma 
the Assumption during the Jubilee 
Year when the attention the whole 
world would focused Rome. 

One tempted use St. Paul’s 
phrases describing heaven when at- 
tempting picture the setting Rome 
the Pope, All Saints Day, 1950, de- 
clared that was Catholic and divine 
faith that the Virgin Mother God was 
assumed into heaven body well 
soul. Surely human eye had never seen 
nor had earthly ear heard such triumphant 
joy that expressed over five hundred 
thousand the faithful. God was glori- 
fied the glories His Mother, and 
the faithful were jubilant over the honors 
conferred their Mother. And the 
world was taught lesson. 

Many reasons may cited for the op- 
portuneness defining the Assumption 
The faithful, aware the fact 
that the body our Lady was taken 
into heaven, are reminded that the bodies 
the just will one day rise glorified 
heaven. The terrible indignities heap- 
upon the bodies many during the 
past decade are seen their true malice, 
the sin misusing instruments intended 
God for such marvellous glory. 
People are made recall the sacred 
nointing that many these bodies re- 
ceived Baptism and Confirmation. 
Some were further sanctified through Ex- 
treme Unction and not few through the 
reception Holy Orders. Temples 
the Holy Ghost are these bodies very 
truth. They deserve treated with 
respect. Profanation the body acts 
immorality placed side side with 
the glory that God has decreed for these 
temples flesh cannot but move those 
who consider these truths appreci- 
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ation chastity and continency. 

The Assumption recalls the teachings 
the Angelic Doctor concerning the 
qualities glorified body and offers 
opportune time consider these 
briefly. Many the points made 
St. Thomas relating the condition 
the body heaven will answer the ques- 
tions that numberless people have asked, 
least wondered about, their own 
minds. First, states that all risen 
bodies, those the unjust well the 
just, will have three qualities com- 
mon, namely, identity, entirety, and im- 
mortality. will one’s own body, 
complete body and soul that will live 
forever. Then progressing from point 
point, St. Thomas makes some interest- 
ing declarations. Old age not 
revered account the condition 
the body but because the soul’s wisdom. 
This wisdom taken for granted, 
says, account the advanced years. 
Respect due, then, because wisdom 
and not just because one has lived many 
years. Wisdom the young should 
respected, but must true wisdom, 
wherein humility will shine forth. The 
Doctor then proceeds the other quali- 
ties glorified bodies. 

The stature man will becoming. 
nature has made errors these will 
rectified the Divine Power. Hair and 
nails will integral part the body. 
these were lacking life, lost, they 
will supplied restored. All will 
have youthful age, that is, the highest 
point maturity when the body would 
its very best physically. Those who 
have not yet attained this ultimate per- 
fection, such those who die infancy 
early youth, well those who 
have gone past this perfection ad- 
vanced years, will have this “youthful 
maturity” restored. The functions 
nutrition and generation not belong 
the perfection man; hence these will 
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spiritual pleasures are pleasures simply 
and sought for their own sake,” 
says the Doctor the Summa, quoting 
Aristotle. Since eating, drinking, sleep- 


ing, and begetting pertain animal life, 
they will form part heaven. 


Qualities Glorified Bodies 


St. Thomas mentions four specific 
qualities glorified body and explains 
each. First the body will impassible, 
unable suffer. will completely 
subject the soul just the soul sub- 
ject Christ. impossible for the 
soul lose dominion (as can and often 
does this life) because immutably 
subject God. Subtlety the next 
quality this heavenly body. The soul 
very much the ruling force that 
“spiritualizes” the body and has com- 
plete dominion over it. Still the body 
has dimensive quantity and cannot occu- 
the same place another body the 
same time. This subtlety makes the 
body “spiritual body” the sense 
referred St. Paul the first epistle 
Corinthians. from this source 
that St. Thomas derives his opinions for 
all these qualities. Subtlety makes the 
body much like spirit, that, 
like spirit, can pass through material 
objects Christ did after His resurrec- 
tion when came through the unopened 
door. The glory agility lends special 
grace the body. The soul united 
the body both its form and its 
mover. body will obey the soul. 
will “prompt and apt obey the 
spirit all the movements and actions 
the soul.” This aptness not confined 
local motion but extends also sensa- 
tion and the execution all the other 
operations the soul. make use 
this quality agility the saints will move 
from place place and see God’s other 
creatures. Even with glorified bodies 
the just will able see only that which 
present their sight, although glori- 


fied body can perceive from much greater 
distance than non-glorified one. This 
movement will not diminish the happiness 
the soul, for God will ever present 
the beatific Moreover the 
glorified bodies will move with the speed 
thought, “imperceptibly but not 
instantaneously” technical sense, 
but for all practical purposes the move- 
ment may called instantaneous. 

The last fourth quality glorified 
body clarity, brilliance, splendor. 
“The just shall shine the sun the 
kingdom their Father.” This beauty 
and lightsomeness results from the over- 
flow the soul’s glory into the human 
body. Since “whatever received, re- 
ceived according the mode the re- 
ceiver,” the glory the soul received 
the body not spiritual glory but 
corporeal. The greater the glory 
the soul, reason merit, the greater 
will that the body. Thus the glory 
the soul will known reason the 
glory the body, the mirror the soul’s 
glory. Thus teaches Aquinas concerning 
the glorified body. 

Surely the effects such teachings and 
such truths should inspire respect for 
the human body, not much for what 
should make for recognition the fact, 
too, that the body should subject 
the soul here well glory. And 
the tremendous and inspiring beauty that 
will belong the just hereafter is, its 
own right, high motive for living accord- 
ing the principles that will insure such 
future for the body well the soul. 
God has placed man sense the 
beautiful because God Himself Beauty 
and should share with all 

the Assumption our Lady ‘into 
heaven recalls the minds men all 
these truths, forgotten many them 
have been, then indeed the definition 
the dogma opportune. For the timely 
resurgence all these wonderful teach- 
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ings, occasioned the definition the 
Assumption, threefold gratitude due: 
the Church for the opportune and in- 
fallible declaration itself; the all Holy 
Virgin for this “new gem” that will 


inspire many forsake sin and keep 
the law the Eternal; God Himself 
for one more wonderful manifestation 
undying love for the “sons men.” 


Benedictine Gardens 


words which often symbolize 

peace are “Benedictine” and “gar- 
dens.” The pages monastic history 
reverberate with the “Pax” the Bene- 
dictine family and the heritage its 
gardens. Since gardens can grow only 
peaceful surroundings, with the loving 
attention interested hands and hearts, 
gardens, promoted St. Benedict, 
are choice memorial peace and have 
kept balance nature easily upset 
turbulence and instability. 

Italy, reputedly the mother 
gardens, St. Benedict, more than 1400 
years ago, initiated the civilization 
which both the gardens the soil and 
the gardens the soul could thrive. His 
was growth rather than structure. 
His rule crystallized the principles the 
Gospel and exalted manual labor 
time when the world lacked this sobering 
influence. Its practicality gave security 
the members the family and the 
locality served. Men and women 
could work their own salvation and 
the same time benefit the neighborhood 
which they lived. monks combin- 
prayer and labor, psalmody and garden- 
ing. their example, they inculcated 
peace and joy, taught the truths reli- 
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gion and set standard for Christian 
living. 

Monastic life was well organized and 
Benedictines advanced the various arts 
and crafts. Lands, swamps, and forests 
diligent labor and silence were con- 
verted into places beauty. Monasteries 
and churches were built care for the 
whole man: body, soul, and intellect. The 
body was sustained with the bounty 
which accrued from the labors the 
field, the garden, the orchard, the vine- 
yard and the fish “stew”; was restored 
health the medicines concocted 
from the herb garden. The soul was 
nourished and the intellect developed 
prayer, preaching, and example. Each 
house was centre Life and Light 
the community. 

the archives and libraries monas- 
teries lies hidden much the history 
gardening. are preserved the books 
and manuscripts the early centuries, 
the contributions Benedictine culture 
together with the art and technique 
horticulture. Monks and nuns not only 
copied and wrote books and manuscripts, 
such the old herbals; they also de- 
veloped new strains and propagated 
varieties trees, fruits, vegetables, and 
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flowers experimentation and mis- 
sionary travels. 

Credit for one the first gardening 
books goes ninth century Benedic- 
tine Abbot Reichenau, Walafrid Strabo 
Suabia, both botanist and physi- 
cian. the twenty-seven poems the 
Hortulus records some his gardening 
experiences and his feelings about plants. 
St. Hildegarde, Benedictine Abbess 
Bingen and “the Sybil the 
recognized for her work herbs. the 
twelfth century she wrote medical 
handbook Physica which lists 213 plants 
with their medicinal properties and cura- 
tive powers. Three centuries later 
monk Westminster, Nicholas Ballard, 
transcribed Palladius’ instructions for 
grafting and setting out trees. Wardon 
pears were developed through the efforts 
the Cistercian monks Wardon 
Abbey Bed fordshire. St. Boniface, 
missionary from England Germany, 
sent back medicinal plants his native 
land, which had been evangelized and 
taught horticulture St. Augustine and 
his band after they landed Kent 597. 

Since St. Benedict was Roman, the 
first Benedictine monasteries often elabo- 
rated the scheme the ancient Roman 
villa with its atrium and peristyle, cor- 
responding the courtyard and the sur- 
rounding colonnade later renamed the 
cloister and often the scene pro- 
cessions the Lord’s Day liturgy men- 
tioned Cluny chronicles. St. Gall 
Lake Constance, Benedictine monastery 
since the ninth century, has original re- 
cords the orderly arrangement its 
monastic buildings, which probably were 
made Abbot Egirhardus, Prefect 
the Royal Gardens Charlemagne. They 
represent small town thirty-three 
buildings with stone church the cen- 
ter the group, surrounded small 
separate buildings and the gardens. The 
plans reveal community, complete 
within itself, department for everything 


and every monk his trade. There were 
buildings and rooms for the threshing and 
milling wheat, the baking bread, 
the brewing community beverages and 
the making Mass wine, the weaving 
cloth for the monks’ clothing, and for 
altar linens, the preserving and drying 
fruits and vegetables, the tanning 
leather, sculpturing and woodcarving, the 
making footgear, and the manufactur- 
ing tools and utensils for gardening, 
farming and culinary use. Poultry and 
animals every kind raised for meat and 
for work found place this monastery 
and provided the organic balance for the 
science gardening. Since Roman times, 
such techniques horticulture green 
manuring with vetch, seed selection, crop 
rotation, the use compost, the preserv- 
ing manure, budding, grafting and 
pruning were known and practiced, but 
were forgotten the world and had 
rediscovered. 

Each monastery had least three 
gardens, all under one gardener, with 
assistants manage each garden. 
St. Gall there were four gardens, namely 
the cloister garth, the physic garden, the 
orto kitchen garden and the orchard- 
cemetery combined. places 
there was also the sacristan’s garden. 
larger establishments, vineyards were 
found within the enclosure. 

The cloister garth, also called the 
eastern title cognizant 
man’s social nature, was the center 
monastic activity. was usually the 
south that light would not wanting 
summer nor shelter from the keen 
winds winter. The columns the 
cloister, picturesque with vines and climb- 
ing plants, gave view the enclosed 
garden which was often divided four 
paths, intersecting the center, the 
the garden, reminder the Great 
Radix Advent, with the foun- 
tain, also Roman origin some like 
features, enhancing the beauty the 
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court. Statues replaced the Roman 
deities. Nonnberg, the statue 
Saint Erentrudis, its foundress, rises 
above the fountain. Benches and turf 
seats provided place for leisure and medi- 
tation. Monks and nuns came here for 
shade and coolness, protection from rain, 
relaxation after manual labor the fields 
and the gardens, for study, for manuscript- 
writing, and needle-work. 

Through the centuries this court has re- 
flected the influences nations Roman 
mounts and topiary work, grottoes 
Greek origin, Italian knots, Spanish 
bowers and patios, parterres the 
gardens Fontainbleau, arbours with 
seats, canopied with rosemary, clipped 
lawns English origin, the rock garden, 
probably descendant Chinese garden- 
ing. The pendulum has swung back and 
forth from formal informal plantings. 

The physics garden Herbularis, 
symbolic man’s duty man, was near 
the doctor’s house and the infirmary. 
Here the sick and infirm members found 
solace among the shady trees and gay 
flowers. The sweet smelling herbs brought 
comfort the ailing brethren. Often 
the monastery served hospital for the 
neighborhood and medical center 
did Bingen the twelfth century. In- 
jured knights and plundered wayfarers 
stopped for medication. Rich and poor, 
soldier and farmer came for relief from 
suffering. The doctor supervised the 
growing herbs, and the manufacture 
them into ointments, salves, potions, 
tinctures, juices, and syrups 
pharmacy drug shop. 

The making “simples” for the care 
their household was essential knowledge 
for the medieval woman, for women did 
the family doctoring. Many received 
their education just such nunneries 
Bingen. 

the medicinal garden St. Gall 
there were sixteen raised beds divided 
main path and with plants all around 
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the base the wall. Here the climbing 
bean, savory, rose, watercress, cumin, 
lovage, fennel, tansy, white lily, sage, 
rue, corn-flag, penny-royal, fenugreek, 
peppermint, and rosemary thrived. 
ria medica, herbalists and crude drug 
shelves still contain most these plants. 
Walafrid Strabo gave sage place 
honor for its good scent and general use- 
fulness. spoke rue, mint, worm- 
wood, fennel, horehound, and southern- 
wood, and his favorite specifics were the 
oil roses and horehound tea. Rue was 
used the Romans much parsley 
used today, but medicinal herb 
was much demand. Its acerbity, its 
cleansing scent has won for the name 
‘herb grace’ and penitence. 

Much the knowledge medicinal 
herbs has been lost. Nature’s remedies 
have been supplanted those pharma- 
ceutical profession and industry. Our 
grandmothers would prescribe sage tea 
for sore throats, balm leaf tea cause 
sweating, tea camomile flowers and 
peppermint for indigestion, anise water 
cleanse the complexion, fennel tea for 
hiccoughs and carminatives, and tansy 
tea spring tonic cure for colds. 
Oils lavender and rosemary were used 
for their stimulating and pleasant quali- 
ties. St. Hildegarde was the first 
mention lavender, old herb used 
medicine, cosmetics and decoration 
France and England. the twelfth 
century, she recognized that the power 
herbs disappeared with age, fact 
which science has proved conclusively. 
Different parts lovage sea parsley 
are still used medicines tonic, 
stimulant and diuretic. Watercress, 
the high-powered source vitamin 
relished the gourmet and nutritional- 
ist and favored the artistic cook 
garnish, now used base for Nutri- 
lite, nutrition supplement. 

Revival the use herbs the 
present time noteworthy. With the 
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story vitamins still unfinished, there 
growing realization that plants play 
vital part the health and well-being 
man and that herb remedies are effica- 
cious and not scorned. Many 
these remedies lie hidden the plants 
around and have rediscovered, 
perhaps the old herbalists 
room” books, handed down from genera- 
tion generation. The latter would 
make valuable compendium daily 
living even today. 

adjunct the herb garden, 
doubt, were the beehives, for bees love 
the modest blossoms the lavender, 
thyme and horehound, and play im- 
portant role pollination. They reward 
the apiarists with specially scented 
honeys. Bee-culture was ancient 
Roman profession. Mead, beverage 
made from honey, was used the monks 
and nuns the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Honey, the only natural sweet- 
ening agent, was used the monks 
Melrose sweeten their hard pulse dur- 
ing Lent. Downside today noted for 
its bees and the specially-designed hives 
and gardens for them. Because the 
valuable contribution the functions 
the altar, the Liturgy has blessing for 
bees and bee hives. 

The kitchen garden furnished the 
vegetables and seasonings for the monas- 
tic diet, and the cook appointed had 
adept this culinary art. Flavor and 
variety were obtained such vegetables 
the familiar onion, garlic, shallots, 
celery, parsley, dill, lettuce, poppy, 
savory, radishes, carrots, and beets, which 
were grown the nine rectangular plots 
St. Gall’s garden. Three that are not 
common vegetables include the 
corn flower, perhaps the 
Bachelor’s Button, which herbalists use 
cordial tonic; coriander, and eastern 
condiment used pickling spices, and 
chervil, winter root vegetable, belong- 
ing the carrot family and used 


soups and salads. 

While the medicinal and culinary value 
plants were chief concern doctor 
and cook, some herbs, because their 
beauty color and the aroma their 
blossoms, were reserved for the decora- 
tion churches, candles, banners, and 
for wreaths worn priests feast-day 
processions. The sacristan often had his 
special garden, symbolic man’s duty 
God, where flowers and herbs for 
church use were raised. These gardens 
were located the cloister garth 
the Paradise,” open space 
each end the church Winchester. 
This area was carpeted with thyme 
camomile and dotted with what are now 
called wild flowers. These colorful and 
fragrant spots were enjoyed the monks 
and nuns, who walked about, meditating 
the Creator this beauty. 

The Norwich sacristan had two gar- 
dens the “green garden,” which 
might have been the “Paradise” and 
St. Mary’s garden, which contained plants 
sacred her. There were white flowers 
emblematic purity and holiness and 
flowers named after her, the marigold, 
costmary, Our Lady’s slipper variety 
orchids), Our Lady’s Tears (Lily-of- 
the valley), and numerous others. The 
versatile rosemary, transformed from its 
white heavenly blue the resting 
Mary’s cloak the flight from Egypt, 
was there. The fragrant lavender, too, 
was found some, for Nicholas Dugner, 
the sacristan the Charterhouse 
Beauvales, the sixteenth century found 
the Divine Child plucking its knops and 
throwing them the drying corporals, 
which were tended the Blessed Mother. 
The rose and the lily have long been 
transferred from the herb garden for use 
the altar, and the rose often accorded 
special garden all its own. 

Closely associated with the altar the 
garden the vintage. vines provid- 
food, beverage and also served 
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boundary lines. The nuns Barking 
devoted five acres vineyards. Brithnod, 
Abbot Ely, celebrated gardener and 
grafter trees, laid out extensive gardens 
and orchards and first gave Ely its fame 
for grapes. The followers St. Bene- 
dict, whose rule allowed “hemina” 
wine each day, have left heritage 
wines, liquors and elixirs developed 
them and their brothers, the Carthu- 
sians. Herbs, cultivated found the 
countryside, were used give flavor 
and distinction the beverage. Often 
the secret has not been divulged. Char- 
treuse flavored with tansy and angelica, 
while benedictine amazingly herby with 
tips hyssop, cardamon seeds, angelica, 
peppermint, thyme, and arnica flowers. 
The monks Montserrat gather the 
nearby mountains herbs for flavoring 
wines. 

Lastly, St. Gall, there was the or- 
chard-cemetery combined, rectangular 
field enclosed wall and hedges and 
large cross the center. The spaces 
not devoted graves were planted with 
fruit trees and ornamental shrubs, 
that the whole area resembled park. 
The fruit trees listed the 
Charlemagne include the familiar 
apple, pear, plum, fig, quince, peach. 

Fruit and nuts played important 
part the diet the monks and nuns, 
seen from the records the cel- 
larers. Figs, raisins, dates, almonds, 
honey, wine, rice, and 
staples many convent larders. 
southern countries, groves olives and 
sycamore offered food and shade alike— 
oil olives, used for food and light, and 
the eastern sycamore bore fig much used 
the humbler classes food. 

Houses were provided for the chief 
gardener and the laborers, who were often 
secular help, perhaps oblates, and for the 
implements. St. Benedict Aniane enu- 
merates the helpers the cellarer 
granuatarius, custos panis vini, and 
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hortulanus, the latter having charge not 
only the planting the garden but 
also the drying and preserving its 
herbs and fruits for further use. The im- 
portance the monk gardener the 
monastic family may ascertained 
the fact that the honor intoning the 
great RADIX JESSE, was his 
privilege, while the cellarer intoned, 
CLAVIS DAVID, the Advent season. 
The gardener could easily fulfill the ob- 
ligation providing feast for the mensa 
his day, and thus climax his part 


old monastic saying celebrate “in 


missa mensa,” with special fruits and 
nuts. 

The gardener supplied the kitchen with 
fruits and vegetables season, and one 
his assistants visited the kitchen daily 
see what was required and bring 
the garden produce cleaned and prepared 
for use. Another important office con- 
nected with the garden was that 
who had furnish 
mustard which was considered essential 
with all salted food, fish flesh. Cel- 
larer’s records give the amounts peas 
and beans used for Lenten meals, together 
with much fish and eggs. 

The story modern Benedictine gar- 
dens still unwritten. The monks 
Caldey serve their locality well many 
respects. Among the specialized gardens, 
the rock garden St. Meinrad’s, the 
famous iris collection Father David 
St. Benedict’s, Atchison, the herb garden 
St. Joseph’s, Minnesota are but 
few America’s contributions. 

While early and medieval Benedictines 
cherished the gardens the soil, today 
gardens the soul, schools and colleges, 
take precedence. Yet student 
Benedictinism will agree that modern 
Benedictines can disregard their heritage 
arts and crafts, gardens and manual 
labor. Stable communities have existed 
for hundreds years the same location 
and have learned the necessity 
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balance nature. Gardens the soil 
provide sustenance for the gardens the 
soul. 

Lest the monastery swallowed 


modernism and industrialism, be- 
hooveth the Benedictines keep their 
pristine inheritance arts and crafts 
the monastery. 


Luigi Tosti: Benedictine Patriot 


ANY American 
iting Monte Cassino and Subiaco 
for the first time are surprised hear their 
guide explain: National Monu- 
ment the Italian Government.” Dom 
Luigi Tosti, the Benedictine abbot who 
played small part having Italian 
monasteries preserved national monu- 
ments, too little known the present 
generation. 

Luigi Tosti was born Naples 1811. 
became pupil Monte Cassino 
1819, entered the order 1831 and was 
ordained priest 1833. For some 
twenty years Dom Tosti taught philoso- 
phy and science. But the archives 
thirteen-hundred-year-old Monte Cassino 
stimulated him make history one 
the passions his life. completed 
twenty historical treatises; among them 
are the Life St. Benedict and The Lom- 
bard League. Although these works fall 
short the standards set modern 
historical critics, they are not without 
merit and were considered valuable 
such contemporary scholars Gladstone, 
Renan, Gregorovius, and Acton, all 
whom visited Tosti and have left some 
very laudable tributes this Benedictine 
historian. 

Tosti’s love for history was likewise in- 
tensified his keen interest the poli- 
tics nineteenth-century Italy. His in- 


fluence having the Benedictine monas- 
teries preserved national monuments 
with the monks themselves custodians 
may traced his active participation 
the Risorgimento, the Italian Nationalis- 
tic movement. When more archivial 
material available, the student this 
movement will all probability sub- 
stantiate the thesis that this poetic and 
patriotic Cassinese monk was the midst 
the political struggle those who were 
trying solve the “Roman Question” 
the last decades the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

member the branch liberal 
Catholics known the Neo-Guelfs, Tosti 
envisioned the pope the head the 
Risorgimento, for such was his traditional 
role, “the protector Italian liberties.” 
was the pope, and alone, said Tosti, 
who could unify Italy. pleaded with 
Pius return the standard 
Alexander III, “the hour has sounded; 
humanity awaits you.” told the 
pope that were desert Italy her 
hour trial, would destroy the union 
made and blessed God between Italy 
and the Roman pontiff. 

effort propagate these political 
ideas confraternity under the pope, 
Tosti, collaboration with Rosmini and 
Gioberti and other liberals, planned 


journal called L’Anteneo Italiano. But 
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government Naples, disturbed 
‘this liberalism and revolutionary activi- 


ties, forbade the publication, confiscated 
the printing press Monte Cassino and 
imprisoned Tosti and the abbot for several 
months. 

1859 when the National Parliament 
was discussing the confiscation religious 
property, Tosti prepared the pamphlet 
St. Benedict the Parliament which 
cited with great eloquence the role the 
Benedictines the history the Italian 
states: 


The soldier, the workman, the business man, 
all have their place your citizenship. Shall 


man prayer alone alien the land 


Catholics? Leave our psalmody, for 
prayer the bond our society and our 
labor; our trade. For are monks, 
for shail ever with you, for St. Benedict 
longs remain here with his own Italy. 


Tosti wrote his friends and scholars 
France, England, and the German 
‘states help save Monte Cassino the 
interests science and out respect for 
history. Gladstone responded writ- 
ing the Italian prime minister and 
through Gladstone’s intercession offi- 
cial petition from the Institute Archae- 
ology London was sent the Italian 
government. 

Tosti was communication with men 
high political places, princes, cardinals, 
ministers state, including Cavour 
and Crispi. these letters one can feel 
the agonizing struggles conscience felt 
patriotic Italians who wanted re- 
main true sons the Church, but were 
barred from activity civic affairs 
the non expedit. 

Tosti worked out many plans bring 
about harmony between the Church and 
State. His unbridled enthusiasm for the 
solution the “Roman Question” was 
not only embarassing some the popes 
but may even have jeopardized their at- 
tempts for rceonciliation. Such seems 
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have been the case 1887 when Leo 
XIII consistory had expressed his 
earnest desire make peace with Italy. 
Tosti became excited and his impe- 
tuous patriotism seized the opportunity 
publish anonymous pamphlet, 
Conciliazione, which Dom Pacifico, 
pious and zealous curé, discussion 
with his bishop says: “the pope should 
surrender his temporal power for the sake 
peace; for the restoration the papal 
lands was neither feasible nor possible 
for the Italian government.” 

The pamphlet raised tempest among 
the intransigents Europe well 
Italy and thus was impossible for 
Leo XIII take any further steps his 
negotiations. The pope, while not con- 
demning the idea “demanding the 
minimum” policy reconciliation 
was disturbed the unseasonableness 
the pamphlet. Tosti was asked make 
public retraction. But despite this and 
several other misunderstandings, occa- 
sioned Tosti’s imprudence express- 
ing liberal ideas, remained very 
intimate terms with the reigning Pontiffs, 
Pius and Leo XIII. 

Tosti had been called the “noblest ex- 
pression generation patriots who 
worked form the Italian conscience.” 
retained the end his life 
optimism and youthful vigor. did 
not live, however, see some his politi- 
cal ideas incorporated into the Lateran 
Treaty, nor his beloved Monte Cassino 
bombed. Today while following the pro- 
gress its restoration project the 
Italian government) his Benedictine 
brethren must often reminded 
Tosti’s own motto incorporated the 
abbey’s Coat Arms “Succisa Virescit” 
(cut down, revives). Monte Cassino 
destroyed many times continues rise 
again from its ruins, for the words 
Tosti, “Benedict longs remain with 
his Italy.” 
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St. Paul’s Outside-the-Walls 


OLY Year pilgrims sing with growing 

pride the Roma Nobilis” under 
the great dome St. Peter’s. Many 
stand contemplation before the Crib 
the Nativity St. Mary Major, while 
others linger the Latern Basilica, the 
Cathedral the Bishop Rome. What 
pilgrim does not sense the solemn beauty 
and peace permeating the Basilica the 
Apostle the Gentiles? 

St. Paul was martyred about A.D. 
the Ostian way nearly mile from the 
Basilica and two miles beyond the walls 
Rome. was buried, according 
tradition, the catacomb the Roman 
matron, Lucina. Later, his relics were 
taken from their hiding place and enclosed 
small tomb their present site 
St. Paul’s. His head with that St. 
Peter rests above the Papal Altar St. 
John Latern and exposed times 
the veneration the faithful. 200 
A.D. his tomb memoriae” was 
described near the catacomb Commo- 
dilla. After the Church was freed from 
persecution, Constantine erected small 
basilica above the cella memoriae and 
placed the body St. Paul coffin 
solid bronze. 

Theodosius, 386, began build 
more elaborate basilica, which reached 
perfection adornment during the Pon- 
tificate St. Leo (440461). For more 
than fourteen hundred years zealous 
Pontiffs and Christian people contributed 
its upkeep and embellishment. The 
existing San Paolo fuori Mura was 
erected after the fatal fire July 15, 
1823. Benedictine monks have cared for 
St. Paul’s shrine throughout twelve and 


one-half centuries. 

St. Paul’s cella memoriae the third 
century was not more than ten four- 
teen feet dimensions. The coffin (sar- 
cophagus) was placed the center the 
room that visitors could move about 
it; upper chamber was built that 
Mass might celebrated directly above 
his body. During the persecution 
Valerian (258), because attempted de- 
struction all Christian burial places, 
the remains both Sts. Peter and Paul 
were translated, most probably, the 
Catacomb St. Sebastian the Appian 
Way. Pope Sylvester (314-335) re- 
turned the precious relics their respec- 
tive burial places. June and 30, 
the Church commemorates their martyr- 
dom while thanking God for the preserva- 
tion their relics. This translation gave 
rise the Feast the Conversion St. 
Paul January 25, when the Church re- 
echoes his gratitude God the Father, 
has delivered from the power 
darkness and hath translated into the 
kingdom the Son His love” (Col. 
13). 

324 Constantine, answering the plea 
Pope Sylvester, had built the first 
Basilica St. Paul and placed his body 
bronze coffin adorning the sarcopha- 
gus with gold cross. slab marble 
the pavement near his tomb bears the 
fourth-century engraving 
Although Constantine richly 
endowed the Basilica, was small com- 
pared the one built for St. Peter. 


Herbert Thurston, S.J., The Holy Year 
Jubilee, Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 
1949, 164 
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This discrepancy was due circumstan- 
ces location and the traditional build- 
ing directions the Church. Unfor- 
tunately, the Ostian Way ran close 
St. Paul’s tomb the east side that 
restricted the length the nave. True 
tradition the high altar was built 
the west end above the relics; hence, the 
highway prevented the nave from extend- 
ing more than hundred feet the east. 
The celebrant was required offer the 
Holy Sacrifice while facing eastward and 
toward the people. The Constantinian 
Basilica soon proved itself inadequate for 
the numerous pilgrims who came honor 
St. Paul and seek his intercession. 

Theodosius the Great with his co- 
regents, Valentinian and Arcadius, 
386, ordered Sallustius, Prefect Rome, 
build new church, “to adorn 
harmony with the sanctity the place, 
enlarge sufficiently accommodate 
the increase number visitors, and 
complete splendid fashion with 
all the zeal 

Valentinian died 392, but the work 
moved forward under Theodosius, Arca- 
dius, and Honorius. The latter com- 
pleted the spacious structure about 395. 
inscription pillar reveals that the 
Basilica was consecrated during its prog- 
ress, November 18, 390 Pope 
Siricius (384-398). The pillar the 
north porch the new Basilica and its 
base the monastery 

The plan this long abiding basilica 
effected innovation worthy the 
boldness St. Paul. The direction 
the nave was reversed that extended 
over the unrestricted ground the west; 
moveover, the congregation standing be- 
hind the priest the altar (both facing 
the east) set pattern for the whole 
world. Such apt adjustment created 
atmosphere harmony with St. Paul’s 


Albert Kuhn, Roma, New York, Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1916, 350. 
Holy Year, 166. 
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wonderful doctrine the Mystical Body. 

The history San Paolo fuori Mura 
likewise reminiscent the troubles and 
triumphs its undaunted patron. 
Throughout the centuries the layman 
and the artist, whose inscriptions for the 
most part are preserved the Book 
life, added richness the adornment 
the princely temple. the other 
hand, was abandoned and rejuvenated, 
broken and rebuilt; suffered perils from 
lightning and earthquakes; perils from 
pestilence and perils from robbers. But 
become the oldest and most 
venerable sanctuary reflecting the early 
Faith Christian Rome. 

St. Paul’s Basilica was even more 
beautiful and ornate than the old Basilica 
St. Peter. large section the floor 
was interlaid with marble pieces grave 
stones taken from the cemeteries Ostia, 
Porta, and Rome well from the 
Catacombs Via Ostiensis and Via 
Laurintina. One cemetery had re- 
moved make room for the new church. 
all, 931 inscriptions were set into the 
Eighty massive columns, support- 
ing series arches and arranged 
double rows divided the nave into five 
aisles. Sixteen pillars the central nave 
nearest the transept were white marble 
arranged seven the left side and nine 
the right. The other twenty-four 
the same nave were Phiygian marble— 
white stone streaked with veins violet, 
red and purple beautifully matched 
color and exquisitively cut capitals 
that they must have previously stood 
the same classic building. iden- 
tifies them with the Pavonazetto marble 
columns taken from the five-century-old 
“magnificentia” Basilica Aemilius 
Paulus transfer from the pagan 


Rodolfo Lanciani, Wanderings Through An- 
cient Roman Churches, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1924, 149. 

Rodolfo Lanciani, Ancient Rome the Light 
Recent Discoveries, Boston, Houghton and 
Company, 1889, 83. 
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the Christian Paul. All forty columns 
were fluted and all about thirty-three feet 
high and four feet diameter with 
inter columniation nearly six feet. 
Where the central nave meets the tran- 
sept two Ionic pillars Grecian marble 
were placed under the vast arch above 
the Confession tomb St. Paul. 
Their gigantic size indicates that former- 
ly, perhaps, they helped hold the 
proud Pantheon. Behind the arch the 
center nave passes through the large 
transept and terminates semicircular 
apse. The ceiling was made wood 
covered with gilded bronze tiles. 


The poet Prudentius has left the earliest 
account the impression which this mag- 
nificent building made upon the pilgrim: 


Yonder Ostia’s street rises the tomb St, 
Paul, 

Where the left the stream with its waves 
washes the grass bank; 

royal splendor shines the place, kind prince 
completing the circle halls and erecting 
the towering temple. 

Plates gold cover the beams, which, like the 
sun 

When rises the morning, makes the interior 
gleam. 

Columns Parian marble support the golden 
wainscot; 

Dividing the surface fourfold, they support the 
golden dome; 

The mighty arches rise high, shining the bril- 
liancy 

Many colors, like meadows 
sparkling motley 


springtime 


410, when the Goths overran Rome, 
Alaric set aside St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
places safety for women and children. 
The noble Marcella, foundress monas- 
tic life Rome, begged and obtained 
from the Goth chieftain the favor being 
conducted with her spiritual daughter, 
Principia, St. Paul’s. the fierce 
Attila also respected these two Basilicas 
and left them unharmed. But the forces 
nature could not stayed. 443 
terrible earthquake shook the city 


Roma, 351. 


Rome, while fire ensuing from stroke 
lightning ruined the roof St. Paul’s. 
Pope Leo (440-461) entrusted the re- 
pairs Felix the Priest and Adeodatus 
the Deacon, whose epitaph preserved 
the Abbey poem beginning “Ex- 
ultet 

Pope Leo persuaded the Empress Placi- 
dia Gallia daughter Theodosius— 
adorn with mosaics the great Arch 
Triumph above the Confession which 
has survived proclaim part the 
unfolding revelation the Apocalypse. 
The background the arch golden. 
the center immense medallion en- 
closes the head and shoulders Christ, 
with His right hand raised benediction 
and His left hand holding staff. Nine 
rays light, emanating from His head 
and passing beyond halo blended 
rainbow colors, penetrate the exterior 
the medallion. The symbols the 
Evangelists are the upper part the 
arch, two the right and two the left; 
below these from either side, the four and 
twenty Ancients approach lay their 
crowns before the King. the right 
side the lowest part just above the pil- 
lar are the figures St. Peter the right 
and St. Paul the left. The artist 
achieved sublimity the gravity and 
earnestness portrayed all the faces. 
Across the top inscription reads: 


PERFECITONORIVS 
Corpore 


the lower edge the arch: 


Pia Mens Decvs 
Homne 
SPLENDERE 


Leo also had painted the naves 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments. 
High above the arches between the cleres- 
tory windows were figures the Prophets. 
Beneath two parallel rows were scenes 
Bible stories from the creation and fall 


Wanderings, 136. 
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man through the coming Christ 
and the Redemption. These frescoes 
which were new Christian decoration 
served models for many later churches 
built and near the city Rome. 
Immediately above the arches the 
naves were placed the portraits the 
Popes medallions mosaic about five 
feet diameter. Felix III (483-492) 
with his wife, whom married when 
was simple Deacon, the only Pope 
buried St. Paul’s. was connected 
with Tharsilla and Aemiliana, ancestors 
Gregory the Great. 


Hospices Surround St. 


From the earliest days St. Paul’s shrine 
was surrounded hospices for weary 
pilgrims. The “Liber Pontificalis” 
the time St. Symmachus (498-514) and 
later, mentions refectories, bath houses 
and lavatories for visitors. The fountain 
Symmachus, the center the atri- 
um, was crowned Bacchic kantarous. 
Leo had inscribed water fountain 
epigram inviting the faithful purify 
themselves body and soul before entering 
the sanctuary. Pope Simplicius (468- 
483) appointed special group clergy 
from one section Rome carry on, 
constituted order, the Divine Service 
and the administration the Sacraments. 

The times, however, were troublesome 
and 476 Odoacer put end the 
Western Empire. Barbarians continued 
Rome. The warring East 
and West together with the struggle be- 
tween the Arianism the Barbarian and 
the Catholicism the Roman made the 
sixth century tumultuous period Italy. 
During the siege Rome early the 
century Delisarius sheltered his troops 
within the sanctuary St. Paul’s. 

Meanwhile the man who was over- 
come the barbarian the sword the 
spirit, Benedict Nursia, had fled from 
Rome into solitude. left his hermit- 
age form men according God. 
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the time Gregory the Great (590- 
604), the first son St. Benedict 
placed the Papal throne, there were 
two monasteries surrounding St. Paul’s 
Basilica; that St. Aristus for men and 
St. Stefano’s Gregory donat- 
the field where St. Paul had been mar- 
tyred the Abbey, thus explaining his 
action: 

seems preposterous that the par- 
ticular field which was beheaded should 
not pertain the sanctuary which bears his 

739 the Langobards pillaged St. 
Paul’s and carried away all the bronze 
they could loosen from 
Hadrian repaired the monastery. 
first mentions malaria, which drove the 
monks away from the low land during 
the hot rainy seasons, when they lived 
the monasteries within Rome. Pope 
Hadrian also paved the atrium the 
Basilica with marble slabs prevent 
oxen and horses from feeding the thick 
grass that had crept near the Basilica. 

801 earthquake brought down 
the golden ceiling the Church. Forty- 
two years later the Saracens pillaged the 
Basilica carrying away all valuable orna- 
ments, even the marble stones above St. 
Paul’s grave. prevent future profana- 
tion Pope John VIII (872-882) built 
fortification known Johannipolis. The 
village Johannipolis was still intact 
the thirteenth century but had disap- 
peared completely the next century. 
With also was lost the long portico 
leading from the Church St. Euplus 
the city gate the Basilica, for the 
protection pilgrims hot and rainy 
weather. 

Peter’s Pence originated the ninth 
century. Ethelwolf with his small son 
(later Alfred the Great) went Rome 
after the great fire 847 which ruined 
the Anglo-Saxon hostel near St. Peter’s. 
Ethelwolf rebuilt the hostel 854 and 


Ibid., 169. 
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provided annual grant the Holy 
See 300 mancuses (half-crowns) two- 
thirds for the lamps St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s and one-third for the Pope. 
The custom spread through the Church. 
998 the “Liber Censuum” records 
hundred marks sterling from the English, 
the added contributions forty-eight 
thousand families. 1843, ripostiglio 
hidden sum English silver pennies 
was found walled the old belfry St. 
Paul’s. Previous the Reformation the 
Kings England were the protectors and 
patrons St. Paul’s. The memory 
the English perpetuated the cloister. 
Above the gate the shield the abbot’s 
coat arms hand holding sword; 
around the sword runs ribbon the 
Order the Garter with the motto: 
“Honi soit qui mal 

treasure the Abbey that has sur- 
vived from the ninth century beauti- 
fully illuminated manuscript Bible which 
was made for Charles the Bald, grandson 
Charlemagne. The Bible St. Paul’s 
reproduces page after page the Bible 
which Count Vivian presented Charles 
Tours. Among the characteristics 
the Vivian Bible are fine initial letters, 
gold titles upon purple background, and 
medallions scattered throughout the 
canon pages the Gospels. 

St. Odo Cluny journeyed Rome 
937; while there Alberico II, Roman 
patrician, committed both the monastery 
and the Basilica St. Paul the care 
his congregation. St. Odo then placed 


Baldwin Monte Cassino authority.. 


Doubtless the strict discipline and vigor- 
ous piety Cluny affected the monaste- 
for some years. However, due dis- 
tress from wild bandits the Campagne 
and the ever unhealthy location the need 
restitution and reform ripened the 
next century. 


About 1059, St. Leo (1049-1054) 


Rodolfo Lanciani, New Tales Old Rome, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1902, 174. 


sent the monk Hildebrand, the famous 
Gregory VII (1075-1085), provisor 
reform the monastery. The discipline 
was greatly impaired and the church 
neglected while sheep and cattle entered 
the Basilica through broken doors. Hilde- 
brand restored the rigor and austerity 
the ancient Rule. His sincere love for 
true monasticism and his wise administra- 
tion saved the Abbey from ruin and de- 
cay. protect the sanctuary St. 
Paul, provided the beautiful bronze 
gates doors which were copied later 
Ravello, Monreale, and Trani. 

The twelfth century brought the 
Basilica unique gift, the magnificent 
Paschal Candlestick Vassalletto, which 
stands today the right the High 
Altar. Scenes from the whole Passion 
Christ are carved high relief the 
marble, renewing, were, the piety 
towards the Passion expressed the 
early Christian sarcophagi. Around 
runs the sculptor’s legend: “Ego Nicolaus 
cum Petro Bassalecto hos opus comple- 

Although the transept St. Paul’s 
which escaped the great fire was refreshed 
with new marble many its art treasures 
were born the great thirteenth century. 
Honorius III (1216-1227) partially rebuilt 
the Basilica. 1220 employed Vene- 
tian artists construct the mosaics 
the apse. the center Christ en- 
throned and Honorius His feet; 
His right are Sts. Peter and Andrew and 
the left Sts. Paul and Luke; the other 
Apostles with slender palms separating 
them are presented the lower border. 
The Papal chair white marble with 
guilded relief work was installed the 
apse 1220. the Chapel the Cru- 
cifix wooden statue St. Paul and 
also the famous wood carved Crucifix 
Cavallini, who also made the mosaics 
the facade. The Tuscan Tabernacle 


10. Holy Year, 169. 
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above the high altar the work Arnolfo 
Cambio 1285. The “great chalice” 
Honorius mentioned fourteenth- 
century handbook has been lost. 

St. Paul’s was added the thir- 
teenth century the richest and most 
arcades supported between pairs 
small columns decorated with Cosmati 
mosaics, thought the work Vas- 
sallette. The columns are slender but 
unevenly matched; some are twisted 
shape producing effect enlivened 
movement. Under the direction 
Rossi many gravestones from the Cata- 
comb Commedilla were placed the 
wide cloister walls. 

Pilgrimages sacred shrines, and 
jubilee years which debts could dis- 
solved are older than Christianity. 
custom the ancient Church, whereby 
sinner might absolved from his peni- 
tential debt martyr his way 
martyrdom, sprang from the relationship 
St. Paul the protomartyr, St. 
Stephen. Boniface VIII 1300 issued 
the first Bull for the celebration year 
Jubilee the whole Church. Visits 
the Basilicas St. Peter and St. Paul 
only were required with designated pray- 
ers. The first Holy Year seems have 
been year spiritual gain chiefly 
ordinary persons. There were nearly one 
hundred thousand pilgrims continually 
Young girls were kept home 
during the day away from the gaze the 
men, but were permitted visit the 
churches night under the care 
matrons. The offerings the Basilicas, 
which nearly doubled those other years, 
were mostly the small coins the poor. 

Adversity hovered around St. Paul’s 
shrine during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 1322, Abbot Adenolph 
spoke fire which damaged some 
the trusses the roof. asked (but 
did not receive) the return two beams 
the roof, which were seventy-three feet 
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long and about three feet thick. They 
had been taken repair damage from 
fire the Lateran May 1308. 
Sergius (687-701) and Hadrian had 
brought the great beams from the forests 
Calabria. times cattle sought 
shelter the deserted church. 1348 
another earthquake devastated St. Paul’s. 
Martin (1417-1431) restored the Basili- 
and placed monks the Congregation 
Monte Cassino charge. raised 
their cloister the dignity 
with jurisdiction over the districts 
Civitella, San Paolo, Leprignano, and 
Nazzano, each which comprised 
parish. 

During the Jubilee 1450 the four 
major Basilicas were generally crowded. 
The heads Sts. Peter and Paul were 
exposed every Saturday for veneration 
St. John Lateran. The year 1475 
under Sixtus (1471-1484) found many 
Catholic countries war. The Tiber 
overflowed November; thereafter the 
pilgrims had St. Paul’s boats. 
Malaria, pestilence and bad roads reduced 
the number pilgrims. 


Alexander (1492-1503) 1501 ex- 


tended the Jubilee the whole Church. 


During this century St. Paul’s lost the 
patronage the English kings. Toward 
the close the century Sixtus (1585- 
1590) moved his chapel St. Mary 


Major the altar, from under the bal- 


dacchino St. Paul’s, which was formed 
from marbe sarcophagus decorated with 
Old and New Testament scenes. 
1541 St. Ignatius Loyola and nine com- 
panions made Pilgrimage the Seven 
Churches the four Basilicas and the 
Churches the Holy Cross, St. Laurence, 
and St. Sebastian. April 22, they 
entered the Blessed Sacrament Chapel 
St. Paul’s, where they made vows 
before the beautiful mosaic image the 
Blessed Virgin with the Infant Jesus. 
Among the noteworthy visitors pass 
(Continued page forty-four) 
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Look Our Heritage! 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP STRESSES POSITIVE FACTORS 
SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


HEN combine 

efforts conduct Workshop, 
one expects impressed. And when 
such specialists are chosen from among 
the clergy, religious, doctors theology 
and medicine, psychiatrists, nurses, 
social workers, and successful parents, 
the impression likely develop atti- 
tudes and sharpen ideals. 

And when one leaves the Workshop 
visit Quebec Canada, one even more 
impressed; for there one sees Catholic 
families publicly honored for living 
the very ideals which some who attended 
the Workshop thought too impractical 
the present social setup. One begins 
then realize that our own United 
States and elsewhere, doubt, 
many are allowing their precious Chris- 
tian heritage surrendered; that the 
unwary are confused false maxims and 
social pressure. 

The Workshop Marriage and Fami- 
Education held the Catholic Uni- 
versity America June, 1950, was 
strategic marshalling spiritual weapons 
defense the family. The challenge 
the Workshop was that educators and 
marriage counsellors must exploit the 
means grace our true heritage. 
The restoration all Christ begins 
with the family, for there that both 
the natural and the supernatural life can 
nourished defeated. the many 
aspects reconstruction treated the 
Workshop, three will reviewed here. 
These are: preparation for marriage, 
facing the problems married life, and 
rearing children. 


Specialists sometimes surprised their 
audience seemingly radical statements. 
Usually, however, the lecturer de- 
veloped the striking idea, the conviction 
began grow that false maxims have 
wormed their way into the thinking and 
practices even good Christians. Mate- 
rial needs are keenly felt when high 
standard living seems desirable. 
the other hand, spiritual values may 
seem very intangible and may neg- 
lected the striving for worldly comfort. 
The family suffers most from the inroads 
false philosophy life. 

Inadequate preparation for marriage 
leads weaknesses the family struc- 
ture. Young people heading toward this 
life-long partnership face three special 
problems: unity Faith, personal ad- 
justment, and economic security. 

Unless both parties accept and practice 
the same Faith, agreement moral 
problems practically impossible. Dif- 
ferences moral concepts color the daily 
decisions made heads families. 
Dr. Dorothy Abts Mohler, Lecturer 
Social Work, indicated that work 
has its long experience come know 
these conditions with great intimacy... 
The social milieu, the neighborhood, and 
the immediate family environment are 


important among the causative 


family disorganization.” From posi- 
tive point view, the family loses that 
charming unity which makes such events 
baptism, First Holy Communion, etc. 
days shared joy and understanding. 
Unity Faith tends strengthen the 
partners and insure the Faith their 
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offspring. 

The problem personal adjustment 
has been much exploited statistical 
studies incompatibility which empha- 
size the psychology sex. Here the 
Catholic educator and counsellor have 
strong competition the realm secular 
education. The fact that psychological 
differences exist demands that they 
reckoned with, that counsellors and educa- 
tors recognize such factors without giving 
them over-emphasis. 

The idea economic security can also 
given too much emphasis. the 
other hand, young people who enter mar- 
riage with great uncertainty about materi- 
support may become the easy prey 
the material-minded, and may soon find 
themselves strongly tempted subscribe 
the planned parenthood programs. 
Good health and steady income, earned 
mostly the man and augmented 
homemaking skill the part the wife, 
hold fair promise successful family 
living. Dr. Clemens, Associate Pro- 
fessor Sociology the Catholic Uni- 
versity, said that surveys indicate that 
the economic factor one the most 
important reasons for family failure. 

facing the problems married life, 
the positive aspects should stressed, 
according the Very Reverend Francis 
Connell, Professor Moral Theology 
and Dean the School Theology 
Catholic University. Father Connell 
said, “Marriage has been sold short” 
means perfection; that marriage “is 
God-given vocation, state conducive 
moral and religious 
Even its natural state, marriage cal- 
culated ennoble the couple, since 
implies their cooperation with the Crea- 
tor the important task bringing 
children into the world. the case 
Christian marriage, this function still 
more exalted, inasmuch involves the 
collaboration husband and wife giv- 
ing life those who are destined 


Page 


members the Mystical Body and citi- 
zens the heavenly kingdom.” 
continued saying that young 
people are realize the dignity their 
vocation and use the helps which they 
title” reason the sacrament, 
educators must “exploit the graces” 
which may invoked not only the 
wedding day, but every day their wed- 
ded life. 

Just the religious her vow dedi- 
cates her whole self the service God 
and thereby receives the graces her 
state life, making every good indif- 
ferent act meritorious, the married 
couple sanctify themselves and each 
other every act which fulfills the 
duties their state. vivid realization 
this truth would give joy and strength 
the married couple. would en- 
courage them acts faith, contrition, 
and trust Divine Providence that 
each day and hour would honor God. 
Such awareness God’s favor would 
bring about the renewal the self-dedica- 
tion which was holy their wedding 
day. The inadequate appreciation 
the role grace marital success and 
failure can understood basic cause 
discord and disintegration. 

Purely natural causes discord should 
also considered, since psychologists 
and psychiatrists point out that many 
marriages might saved the unrecog- 
nized physical factors were better under- 
stood. Family quarreling brings hun- 
dreds couples the divorce court 
simply because the remote reasons are 
not understood. Dr. Frank Ayd, 
Psychiatrist Perry Point Hospital, 
indicated that the “three most difficult 
pathological phenomena marriage to- 
frigidity, and homo- 
sexuality” are closely related nervous- 
ness and other physiological results 
over-fatigue, poor nutrition, and prolong- 
worry. 

The rearing children the major 
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responsibility parenthood. a-mod- 
ern secular age, parents need courage 
they would safeguard the innocence 
their children, for every side vulgar 
sources distorted information are open- 
exploited. The fear being called 
old-fashioned does not excuse parents 
their duty. But adults themselves must 
have the right attitude toward the Crea- 
tor’s plan human nature they are 
guide their children and expect youth 
look them for direction and advice. 
Dr. Robert Odenwald, Director 
Child Center the Catholic University, 
holds that the “growth neuroses among 
children and juvenile delinquency in- 
dicate the failure the family its 
educative function.” 

this country, parents need 
keenly aware their rights, duties, and 
privileges. They might well look about 
see they have not succumbed 
long-standing social pressure giving 
over institutions too large share 
their personal responsibility. From baby 
sitter college, the child handed over 
others for care and training. this 
true order that parents may have more 
freedom and less responsibility, 
they feel unequal the task? After 
many years surrender, restitution 
the home will painful and difficult. 
fact the rehabilitation the home will 
come only when conscientious parents 
realize their duty and fear the long-time 
effects their neglect. 

One example the privilege training 
children brought gasp from the Work- 
shop audience. The statement was made 
that the mother and not the nuns should 
prepare the child for its First Holy Com- 
munion. further development the 
subject aroused more favorable attitude 
toward practices still observed many 
other countries and some parishes 
our own. well known adults 
that when First Communicants were ten 
twelve years age, the nuns had 


hard enough time guarding against over- 
anxiety about dress and the exterior pomp 
surrounding that great day. But now, 
when tiny tots are exposed the same 
drill marching, genuflecting, etc., and 
Jimmy got out step came back 
the pew too soon, the little head may 
well confused. their maturity, ex- 
teriorization can well tend exclude 
much that simple and loving de- 
sire receive Jesus. 

Ideally the mother, with the little one 
her knee, can daily foster the simple 
faith and the longing for Jesus Holy 
Communion. Finally the day will come 
when the pastor can decide that the child 
isready. Then together with its parents, 
brothers and sisters, family group, 
will approach the altar. Such 
natural setting will remove anxiety from 
the child, and should unite the family for 
future Communions together. 

summary might said that the 
Workshop Marriage and Family Edu- 
cation emphasized the fact that 
Christian living regained, the 
restoration must begin with the family. 
the family restored, the graces 
matrimony must exploited, and 
every prudent assistance given those 
who would enter this state vocation. 
Young couples will need knowledge, direc- 
tion and guidance counteract the in- 
fluence materialism, secularism, and 
neo-paganism which have impacts the 
family its “work, play, worship, and 
love.” Positive and constructive ele- 
ments successful marriage must 
stressed rather than the negative factors. 
Only the courageous assumption 
marital duties, helped the graces 
the sacrament, can mutual love made 
strong for the rearing children 
worthy citizens this world and the 
heavenly kingdom. Only under such 
conditions can the dignity the family 
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Swiss Vine and Its American Branches 


the six communities Swiss 
Benedictine Sisters which this 
sketch treats were once under the juris- 
diction and guidance the Abbey 
Engelberg. They are now located 
Clyde, Missouri; Yankton, South Dakota; 
Sturgis, South Dakota; Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas; Cottonwood, Idaho; and Mt. Angel, 
Oregon. There were four apostolic men 
prominent these foundations: Abbot 
Anselm Villiger Engelberg, under whose 
direction Conception was founded; Bishop 
Martin Marty, the apostle the Sioux 
Indians; Abbot Frowin Conrad who 
showed such fatherly love for the Ricken- 
back foundations their first develop- 
ment; and Father Eugene Weibel, pioneer 
the Arkansas missions. 

The mother-convent Maria-Ricken- 
back Canton Underwalden was begun 
plateau the foot the Musen- 
alp, where there was ancient shrine 
with miraculous statue the Mother 
God. According tradition, this 
statue had been saved from bonfire 
which the reformers the sixteenth cen- 
tury tried destroy all the sacred images 
the Catholic churches the Protestant 
canton Bern. The statue was rescued 
from the flames pious cattle herder, 
who placed hollow tree high 
the Alps, where rustic chapel was 
later erected. This gradually became 
place pilgrimage. 

the fifties the past century, two 
Sisters from convent Baldegg, Canton 
Luzern, who were working the poor- 
house and orphanage Engelberg, want- 
see convent Perpetual Adora- 
tion established there, but political cir- 
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cumstances made even the convent 
Baldegg insecure. Father Anselm Vil- 
liger, then Prior the nearby Abbey, 
took these two Sisters (Sisters Vincentia 
Gretener and Gertrude Leupi) with 
several candidates, under his spiritual 
guidance, gave them the Rule St. Bene- 
dict, and set out find suitable place 
where their ardent wish could realized. 
Finally, was led the pilgrimage 
chapel the solitude Maria-Ricken- 
bach, and knew that had found the 
spot where the Blessed Mother and her 
Divine Son His sacrament love 
would venerated. was Septem- 
ber, 1857, that perpetual adoration was 
inaugurated the little chapel, while the 
zealous adorers lived poor huts nearby. 
1864, there were but eight Sisters, 
who had opened also school. With 
great difficulty building material for 
convent and chapel were brought the 
steep mountain side and July, 1864, 
the eight Sisters took their abode 
the new buildings. This proved 
fruitful nursery for religious vocations. 
Besides conducting the school, the Sisters 
made beautiful hand-embroidered vest- 
ments which were much sought after 
throughout Switzerland. 1873 the 
number Sisters had increased such 
extent that new aspirants could not 
accepted, and God provided way 
furnish laborers for the vineyard the 
Church far distant 

The Most Reverend Martin Marty, 
who became Bishop South Dakota 


The story the founding the Clyde com- 
munity was given the January, 1950, issue 
the Benedictine Review. 
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1879, had made several attempts ob- 
tain Sisters for his Indian schools. Some 
had accepted his offers, but had stepped 
and out again, not being able bear 
the burden the work and the debts. 
Finally the Bishop decided petition 
the small Benedictine community 
Maryville, Missouri, transfer its activi- 
This Maryville settlement 
had not been planned foundation 
from the beginning. The two founding 
Fathers Conception had travel 
way Maryville and, the request 
Bishop Hogan St. Joseph, Father Adel- 
helm was once appointed pastor St. 
Mary’s Church that city. The five 
Sisters who arrived from Switzerland 
1874 had stop over Maryville, but 
three them went their intended 
destination, Conception. Those remain- 
ing Maryville opened the parish school 
and awaited the arrival Mother Ger- 
trude Leupi, before they would arrange 
make the Maryville group inde- 
pendent foundation with its own novitiate. 
When Mother Gertrude reached Mary- 
ville, she agreed separation from Con- 
ception. But two independent Benedic- 
tine establishments within short 
distance each other could scarcely hope 
for expansion, the infant community 
Maryville decided seek more 
promising location. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


offer from colony fifty Austrian 
families settled about ten miles from Red- 
field, Dakota, place called Maria Zell, 
came most opportunely. Sisters Jodoca 
Villiger and Radigund Vogel filed claims 
erected, and the parish Zell promised 
take care the proposed building proj- 
ect. The two Sisters spent the required 
year residence between the claims be- 
fore they could purchase the land 
minimum price, and third Sister taught 
school nearby. The Sisters, living 


the open plain, suffered from lack food 
and fuel but still more from being cut off 
from spiritual ministrations, since there 
was priest Zell (excepting when 
missionary passed through once twice 
month) until 1884, when the first resi- 
dent priest took charge. Bishop Marty 
made visit 1886, confirmed great 
number parishioners, gave the habit 
four young ladies, and received the final 
vows two Sisters. Although the Sis- 
ters gave the parish Zell the site for 
church, work the building was delayed 
for three years, droughts and grass- 
hoppers left the settlers without money. 
Bishop Marty perceived this time 
that the town Zell would not grow and 
that religious motherhouse such 
location would impractical. Already 
1887 Mother Gertrude admitted that 
mistake had been made settling 
there, and after three years the Sisters 
abandoned Zell, which was later reopened 
branch house. 
July, 1881, Bishop Marty had made 
visit Maryville and asked the com- 
munity for helpers the Indian missions 
the Standing Rock Reservation the 
Dakota Territory. Three Sisters (Sisters 
Jodoca Villiger, Adela Eugster, and Ger- 
trude McDermott) were chosen him, 
and they made ready for their new field 
activity. They travelled Bismarck 
train the company Abbot Fintan 
St. Meinrad, and thence lumber- 
wagon Fort Yates. After few days 
the Agency, they proceeded St. 
Benedict’s Mission (today Kenel). 
Father Joseph Stephan, acting the 
local Indian agent, introduced them 
their red-skinned charges. From the 
personal accounts some the Sisters, 
the first sight Indian brave filled 
the hearts the would-be missionaries 
with anxious fears. But with the example 
some the veteran Sisters from various 
convents (St. Joseph, Minnesota, and 
Ferdinand, Indiana), who had already 
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borne the first brunt the battle with 
the pagans, they gradually lived down 
their fears and stepped bravely into the 
school work the different agencies 
assigned them the government and 
Bishop Marty. 

Farm schools and boarding schools, un- 
der the direction the St. Meinrad monks 
and the Sisters from Ferdinand, were 
flourishing Standing Rock and Fort 
Yates. With the arrival the Fathers 
from Conception and the Sisters from 
Maryville, the Indiana missionaries with- 
drew other fields, yet great number 
Sisters from the former teaching com- 
munities affiliated themselves with the 
Swiss Sisters, either bolster their 
courage stay the vineyard which 
they found their liking. Since 
the teachers these Indian schools were 
for years the payroll the government 
and received modest salary, there was 
little financial difficulty. Nevertheless 
friction between government agents and 
teachers, intolerance some the agents 
and Indian inspectors, and misunder- 
standings between American-born and 
Europeans, caused many heartaches 
the Bishop and Mother Gertrude Leupi. 
once instance, the Agent Major 
McLaughlin demanded the dismissal 
the superintendent, Mother Gertrude 
McDermott, she left the Standing 
Rock community with some other Sisters. 
After many trying experiences they ar- 
rived Sioux City where the energetic 
superior founded St. Benedict’s Convent, 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, and St. Monica’s 
Home. This community may also 
regarded offspring Maria-Ricken- 
bach. 

Fort Yates, government boarding 
school, continued staffed part the 
Sisters until the Valentine Anti-garb Law 
forbade any new members religious 
communities added the staff, 
although those who had previously been 
the government payroll were allowed 
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remain. The last Sisters withdraw 
were Sisters Rhabana and Walburga 
1924. The government schools were 
then either dismantled handed over 
lay teachers. The boarding 
steadily declined after the departure 
the priests and Sisters and were finally 
closed 1928. The places where these 
schools had brought the Catholic religion 
countless red-skinned children are still 
existing parishes missions for both 
Indians and whites. Other places with 
Catholic support have maintained schools 
for Indians the present day, as, 
for instance, Stephan, where for forty 
years Father Pius Boehm presided the 
Immaculate Conception missions where 
the Benedictine Sisters are still working. 

February 1880, Bishop Marty, 
Vicar Apostolic all the Dakota Terri- 
tory, chose Yankton his residence and 
made the Sacred Heart Church his pro- 
cathedral. Then, after had procured 
the Benedictine Sisters for the Indian 
agencies the center Dakota, en- 
deavored interest the Sisters Mercy 
opening Indian school among the 
Yankton tribes. They accepted his in- 
vitation, but the Catholics Yankton 
contributed little the purchase 
plot ground donated the Sisters 
for school purposes. The mother superi- 
borrowed money and opened aca- 
demy which seems have flourished for 
Thus encouraged, she arranged 
overlooking the Missouri River. This 
whole undertaking proved intolerable 
financial burden. time Bishop Marty 
assumed the debt and the Sisters with- 
drew. Sisters St. Agnes Font 
Lac, Wisconsin, taught the school for 
few years until 1889. But the Catholic 
Indian school Yankton was looked 
upon with disfavor the Indian Depart- 
ment, because was far away from the 
reservation. With deep regret Bishop 
Marty bowed circumstances and de- 
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cided send the boys home the new 
Catholic Indian Mission Stephan. 
The buildings Yankton became vacant, 
but they were soon taken over the 
Benedictine Sisters. 


Sisters Settle Yankton 


Mother Gertrude Leupi, this 
time superior the Maria-Zell founda- 
tion, readily accepted the offer the 
Bishop, who volunteered pay all the 
debts the property excepting $15,000, 
and said would patient until the 
nuns could pay this. With these good 
prospects before her, Mother Gertrude 
decided transfer the motherhouse 
Yankton, and later also the novitiate. 
1890 the whole community was 
Yankton, with the house Zell closed 
and the land rented. Then came the 
alarming news that their beloved Father 
and founder, Bishop Marty, was 
taken from them, was appointed 
Bishop Sioux Falls with fixed see. 
all her undertakings Mother Gertrude 
had relied upon the advice “Father 
Bishop,” was known everywhere. 
Troubles the Indian missions and the 
closing some schools, which were al- 
most the only source income the 
Sisters, made Mother Gertrude realize 
that the burden office exceeded her 
strength, and she longed released 
from it. She had developed plan for 
founding Switzerland home where 
young girls desirous devoting them- 
selves the work the missions 
Dakota might receive training, 
1891 she departed for Switzerland. 

During the summer retreat Bishop 
Marty presided the election new 
superior, and Sister Xavier Fischlin was 
elected. But illness and other difficulties 
made impossible for her continue 
long office, she was relieved 1893, 
and Mother Mathilda Cattani was ap- 
pointed her place. There were this 
time twenty-five Sisters the mother- 


house, thirty the missions, and nine 
novices. Bishop Thomas O’Gorman had 
succeeded Bishop Marty Bishop 
Sioux Falls, and insisted that the Sis- 
ters enter new field activity hospi- 
tal work. The old academy Yankton 
could not possibly used both con- 
vent and hospital, another place had 
found. 

Meanwhile, there was piece proper- 
for sale Vermillion, thirty miles from 
Yankton, and its site was large frame 
building once used dormitory for 
students attending the university. The 
property was purchased reasonable 
price and the building was remodeled 
serve convent. This meant another 
migration for the community, the third 
one since its coming Dakota. Mother 
Mathilda, who had gone Europe 
recruiting expedition, returned with one 
Sister and seventeen postulants. These 
newcomers remained Vermillion, where 
the motherhouse and novitiate were 
moved. The usual activities were car- 
ried on, various parochial and Indian 
schools were served well the hospi- 
tal Yankton, and grade school and 
academy were established Vermillion. 
But the parish did nothing about 
separate school building, there were 
financial difficulties. 1903 the old 
house serving convent was badly 
need repairs. The property, the 
very heart the city, offered play- 
gounds, possibility for expansion, and 
received very little support. 

Soon came the final exodus. The Sis- 
ters remaining Yankton needed con- 
siderable group workers for their church 
and embroidery department which had 
been successfully operated Sister 
Beatrice Sonderegger. The community 
were all glad leave Vermillion and 
return the original Dakota home. The 
convent buildings Vermillion were torn 
down and the material was hauled over 
the thirty miles Yankton used for 
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new construction. early the fall 
1908 parts the new convent could 
occupied, but there was steam heat 
until January. The Sisters had now 
real home and the moving days were over. 
regular monastic discipline could ob- 
served, and the Sisters were able re- 
ceive the instruction and training which, 
the days storm and stress, had been 
impossible. The opening about eigh- 
teen parochial schools caused notable 
expansion the community, and num- 
bers were greatly swelled influx 
candidates from the Old World, where 
they had passed period probation 
the Marienheim. The hospital Yank- 
ton, begun 1897, needed more space, 
new structure was begun 1914, 
and opened May, 1915. 

December, 1915, the Rev. Ignatius 
Forster Conception was appointed 
his Abbot chaplain the community. 
seemed the man for the place, 
and helped the community financially 


well spiritually. conducted mis- 


sions the surrounding parishes and ob- 
tained permission collect funds for the 
proposed chapel the Sacred Heart, 
which would memorial the saintly 
Bishop Marty. The necessary money 
was obtained and the work the chapel 
was begun the spring 1918. was 
completed June, 1919, without any 
debt harrass the superior, Mother 
Xavier Fischlin, prioress since 1914. 
Mother Hilda Mireau was elected 
1920, and was active farming problems 
despite the fact that she had spent most 
her life educational work. Her term 
office came sudden end May, 
1923, when she died after short illness. 
Mother Xavier took the burden for 
another term. 

1934 the Golden Jubilee the 
foundation made the convent 
Rickenbach was celebrated. Some the 
five pioneer Sisters were there celebrate 
their fiftieth sixtieth anniversary 
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profession. was about this time that 
the Abbot Primate informed the Sisters 
the Holy Father’s desire that the various 
Benedictine communities unite into con- 
gregations. Father Ignatius zealously un- 
dertook this work which finally resulted 
the formation the Congregation 
St. 

Under Mother Jerome Schmidt, now 
her fourth term office, (re-elected 
1949) there are 372 professed Sisters 
the community, fourteen novices, and 
thirteen aspirants. addition the 
work the motherhouse, the Sisters are 
charge five hospitals (at Yankton, 
Pierre, Parkston, Tyndall, and Canon 
City, Colo.); Mount Marty College 
and High School; twenty-three parish 
schools the dioceses Sioux Falls, Bis- 
mark, Omaha, Lincoln, and Pueblo; 
the domestic departments Assumption 
Abbey, the Sacred Heart Fathers 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin, and the 
Most Rev. Bishop’s House Sioux Falls. 
new Benet Home for Nurses, and new 
chapel have recently been built, and addi- 
tions have been made Mount Marty 
College, and the Sacred Heart Hospital 
and Parkston Hospital. not, how- 
ever, the expansion program nor the acti- 
vities convent, nor the fine modern 
buildings and splendid schools that de- 
termine the real growth and worth 
religious community. the spiritual 
life its members, the faithful and wor- 
thy performance the “Work God,” 
the Divine Office, and the interior peace 
and harmony the family that brings 
God’s blessing institute. Courses 
plain chant gave the Sisters appreci- 
ation the music the Church, while 
the introduction the monastic breviary 
and the active participation the sacri- 
fice the Mass knitted all the members 
more closely together children the 


sketch the Congregation St. Gertrude 
appeared the July, 1949, issue the Bene- 
dictine Review. 
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the many names which figure 

the development church music 
during the early European renaissance, 
that Notker Balbulus has for Benedic- 
tines special attraction. monk 
St. Gall, famous and picturesque monas- 
tery Switzerland, made church 
music contributions both distinct and 
lasting, although time may have dimmed 
the memory the man himself, during 
period when both devotion and poetic 
inspiration were employed the service 
God. 

Notker Balbulus, “the Stammerer,” 
was noble ancestry, and very young 
boy, was taken the Abbey St. Gall 
reared under the tutelage Iso 
and Marcellus, the latter Irish monk 
great repute teacher. St. Gall 
was already 840 well-established 
monastery, its history dating from the 
early seventh century when was planted 
the Irish saint whose name bears. 
The relics St. Gall were interred the 
spot where died and church was 
erected Charles Martel and his son, 
Pepin, who appointed the priest Othmar 
Abbot. Pepin’s insistence, the 
St. Columban which the Gaelic 
monks originally observed was replaced 
the Rule St. Benedict. 

The life the monks St. Gall was 
typical the medieval monastic house— 
the library was well-stocked with precious 
manuscripts copied and illuminated; 


great Patriarch Monte Cassino, 
whom the world owes such great debt 


(To continued the next issue) 


Singer the Silver 


gratitude for exemplifying life for 


God and with God. 


there were students who came in- 
structed the monks, and there was the 
work the fields done and 
dominating all, the work God was 
chanted, night and day, from the big 
hand-written psalters, the oratory. The 
name St. Gall stood bright among the 
names the other great monasteries 
Europe Fulda, Gandersheim, Fleury, 
Magdeburg. 

Notker’s sobriquet was conferred be- 
cause speech impediment. used 
himself affixing his signature his 
writings and witnessing wills. 
stanza his hymn St. Stephen find: 

Aeger balbus, vitiisque plenus, 

Ore polluto Stephani triumphos 

Notker indignus cecini volente 

Praesule sancto. 

and stammering, full vices, with 
defiled lips, unworthy Notker, the 
will the Holy God, sing the triumphs 
Stephen. another passage re- 
fers himself “balbus edentulus,” 
“stuttering and 

Despite this handicap, because it, 
made noteworthy progress study 
and the abbey schools. 
His physical deficiencies, whatever they 
may have been, were more than compen- 
sated his intellectual abilities and re- 
markable social qualities. His sense 
humor, friendliness and generosity all 
made him loved, while his brilliant mind 
made him respected 
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Notker’s biographer, the monk Ekkehard, 
pictures him, with two his companions 
whose names are also notable for their 
accomplishments, one author 
tropes, the other teacher: 

They were one heart and one mind, and were 
united one devotion. Notker was weak 
body, but not mind, stammering voice, 
but not spirit, upright divine things, patient 
adversity, meek toward all; among our own 
was zealous observer discipline. .the 
most abundant vessel the Holy Spirit his 
time. 

Tutilus was good and man, musician, 

agreeable both the grave and the gay. Ratpert 
was teacher the schools from his youth, made 
somewhat more stern than the others disci- 
and good-natured 
cheerfulness reflected too his appoint- 
ment guest-master the monastery 
for several years. 

His surname serves, any event, 
distinguish him from several other monks 
named Notker, among them Notker 
Labeo (the Thick-Lipped), musical 
theorist and prolific translator philo- 
sophical writings, Notker Physicus, dub- 
bed Piperis Granum, (Peppercorn) be- 
cause his strict discipline, and several 
abbots named Notker. 

age when the composition 
works devotion Latin was the domain 
every scholar, the monks St. Gall 
had distinguished themselves produc- 
ing numerous “occasional” hymns and 
poems welcome notables who came 
visit there. The fame their skill 
music and poetry had attracted the at- 
tention scholars, teachers, and patrons 
throughout Europe, even far south 
Rome. One old legend relates that two 
chanters from the eternal city, Romanus 
and Peter name, had been sent 
Pope Adrian Charlemagne’s request, 
propagate the use Gregorian chant. 
Peter did not stay long St. Gall but 
went Metz, where established rival 
school that founded Romanus. 
any rate, the Gregorian was well known 
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the monks St. Gall, some whom 
had added original melodies the 
treasuries the Roman usage. 

Notker’s importance this connection 
lies the part which played the 
introduction the art sequence- 
writing Germany. The story his 
inspiration told the Preface the 
Liber sequentiarum, addressed Luit- 
ward, Bishop Vercelli. 

his youth, Notker had some difficul- 
memorizing the long rambling 
jubilus melodies the Alleluia, and had 
been wanting some device aid his 
“unstable little memory.” About 862, 
monk from Jumiége, which had been 
sacked the Northmen, came St. 
Gall, seeking hospitality, and carrying 
under his arm antiphonary which con- 
tained the chants in-use his own monas- 
tery. Among the the book 
contained number which had words set 
the and thinking imitate 
this idea, with view facilitat- 
ing memorization, Notker set about fitting 
words some the melodies the 
troper his own monastery. show- 
the result his first efforts his 
master Marcellus, who criticized them 
and suggested that the words arranged 
with syllable each note the melody. 
This Notker did, beginning series 
which, they developed metri- 
cal characteristics their own, indepen- 
dent the original phrasing the 
Further expansion the idea, other 
hands, led eventually the dramatic 
and ultimately the miracle and myste- 
plays. 

The number unrhymed prayers at- 
tributed Notker varies, some commen- 
tators setting eighteen, others credit- 
ing him with almost hundred original 
sequences, some with original melodies, 
some with words set music Byzan- 
tine Roman origin. 
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Scholars have reluctantly admitted 
Notker’s contribution the develop- 
ment the sequence, basing their argu- 
ments the existence French and 
Italian manuscripts which give evidence 
having been written the same time, 
not previous the manuscripts ascrib- 
Notker. The titles well the 
form notation used the French and 
Italian sequences would seem indicate 
that they reached their highest form be- 
fore those composed St. Gall. That 
Notker did not claim the originator 
the sequence idea is, would seem, 
plainly evident from the Praefatio, and 
there was reason believe that some 
his contemporaries would not exercise 
themselves the form the sequence 
for their own purposes. That Notker 
did add significant number sequences 
the thousands popular use the end 
the fifteenth century would seem suf- 
ficient claim the acknowledgment 
his artistry. the sequences included 
the collection which sent Bishop 
Luitward, the one bearing the title 
(No. xxxvii Migne) interesting for 
the use makes Greek words. 

addition the sequences, Notker 
thought have been the author 
number antiphons, among them the 
Media vita, which was such powerful 
prayer (according the tradition) that 
miracles attested God’s pleasure it, 
and great was its efficacy that special 
permission had obtained from the 
bishop before could sung “against 
enemy.” 

Other songs and hymns appear under 
Notker’s name the tropers St. Gall. 
(One tempted observe that the 
mnemonic purposes originally responsible 
for Notker’s sequences must have served 
strengthen his memory,” 
judge from the length the melismata 
some the these hymns. 
was Notker merely providing himself 
with new melodies for future 


Notker’s theoretical writings music 
are small volume, but interesting 
content. Under the general heading 
musica, they include treatises entitled 
octo tonis, tetrachordis, octo 
modis, and mensura fistularum. 'The 
nature his thought the first three 
short essays indicates the advance the 
trend, begun Boethius his insti- 
tutione musica (c. 619) toward the evolu- 
tion the Gregorian modes and system 
notation. 

alphabet indications chanters, 
Quod singulae litterae superscriptione 
cantilena, describes allitera- 
tive Latin prose the exact effect 
achieved the interpretation the music 
which accompanied. For example: 

gutture gradatim garruletur, genuine 

gratulatur. 

levare laetatur. 

mediocriter, melodiam, moderari, mendi- 

cando, memorat. 

notare, hoc est, noscitare, notificat. 
These indications, with some adaptations 
modern usage, are still printed num- 
ber Gregorian texts, e.g., the Laudes fes- 
tivae the edition prepared the Cole- 
gio San Anselmo. The 
musicale, the definitive edition the 
monks Solesmes, does not, however, 
recognize the Notkerian symbols. 

addition the works already cited, 
the body Notker’s writings include 
many extra-musical subjects: martyr- 
ology, long essay interpretibus divi- 
narum scripturarum, brief Epistola ad- 
dressed the monk Ruodpertus who had 
been offended gossip and was enraged 
Notker, good example the latter’s 
meek spirit evident the tone this 
letter) and several wills direct- 
the monastery beneficiary, drawn 
and witnessed Notker. ac- 
credited some biographers with the 
authorship the Gesta Caroli Magni, 
collection tales the deeds Charle- 
magne written for the amusement (if not 
the imitation) Charles the Fat, who 
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was among the monastery’s long-term 

Notker’s full and busy life came 
end 912, and was buried St. Gall. 
His epitaph bore silent testimony the 
esteem which was held his 
brethren: “Behold Notker, the glory 


his fatherland, lover wisdom, like 
every mortal man laid dust. Freed 
from the flesh the eighth day the 
ides April. May taken 
heaven and received with song.” 


was beatified 1512. 


Pilgrim-Prioress 


great English poet, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, universal character 
the world literature; and, such, 
needs little introduction the 
average reader. His masterpiece, The 
Canterbury Tales, equally well known. 
Many its readers, sure, have made 
that famous pilgrimage Canterbury, 
imagination; they have become intimate- 
acquainted with some the Pilgrims 
and listened their tales. 

Chaucer one favorite writers. 
appeals for three main reasons: 
has real humor, sympathy for the in- 
nocent and helpless; and has etched for 
us, his great work, colorful motion- 
picture that both enlightening and 
disciplinary. However, this tableau 
English life the fourteenth century, 
there are some puzzling features, one 
which shall briefly consider. 

Why, wonder, did Chaucer select 
Madame Eglentyne, the Prioress, and 
send her Canterbury that famous 
pilgrimage? say “send” because 
have absolute evidence that him- 
self went. Indeed, seems more than 
certain that did not. Did want 
the Prioress present representative 
the religious orders, and thus make his 
pilgrim-pageant more complete and var- 


Page 


ied? Or, did she along because 
Chaucer had tucked away his memory 
that heart-appealing tale the 
clergeon,” Hugh Lincoln, tale that 
other pilgrim present could relate 
impressively she did? must that 
this gracious lady went Canterbury 
for both reasons, but especially for the 
latter. 

this point arises intriguing ques- 
tion, namely, was the Prioress really 
living individual merely imaginary 
creation that came life Chaucer’s 
fertile mind? Times without number 
have studied her close range, and have 
always concluded that she was the latter 
and more. 

religious order, putting for the night 
the Tabard Inn, Southwark; out 
the public highway, ambling along with 
such traveling companions the Wife 
Bath, the Miller, Harry Bailey, and 
others similar mold, for well-nigh 
impossible; through strange things are 
verily part life. 

According the information available, 
the Prioress came from the Benedictine 
Abbey, Bromley, Middlesex. that case, 
she should member the Benedic- 
tine Order, which was that time, semi- 
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cloistered. Chaucer has described her 
some extent; and the average reader 
this description would naturally conclude 
that must have seen her, face face. 
Actually, however, his descriptive data 
mostly conventional, somewhat the 
order the descriptio pulchritudinis, 
catalog charms, that time cultivated 
manuals rhetoric and very much 
vogue among the socially elite Prov- 
ence, from which found its way into 


London. 


Let examine some Chaucer’s de- 
scriptive data and draw our own con- 
clusions therefrom, whether was 
actually original not. For example, 
the Prioress’s forehead was least 
span broad; her nose was graceful, her 
mouth small and red. Also, her wimple 
was neatly pleated; her cloak hung grace- 
fully. items are very part the 
minutiae included the catalog 
charms, popular Chaucer’s day. 


One particular trait that characterized 
the feminine social class that time was 
hyper-sensitiveness, Chaucer inoculat- 
Lady Prioress with it. re- 
sult, she would weep she saw mouse 
caught trap, “if were deed 
see her weeping over dead bleeding 
mouse the way Canterbury? Where 
did the tragedy take place? the 
Tabard Inn? Out the highway? 
Chaucer’s imagination? The individual 
reader must decide for himself. One item 
this description that has been the sub- 
ject good deal curious commenta- 
the rosary, beads, that hung from 
the arm the Prioress. They were 
“gauded with grene”: 

And theron heng brooch gold ful sheene, 


which ther was first write crowned 
And after ‘Amor vincit omnia.’ 


This, admit, would naturally seem 
strange readers who not understand, 
but natural those who do. The gold 
brooch was, undoubtedly shiny, relig- 


ious medal; and the “love that conquers 
everything,” naught else than love divine. 


Before proceeding further, must ad- 
mit that this gracious lady, she appears 
this profile, not particularly appeal- 
ing; but the artist, the fun-loving Geoffrey 
Chaucer, partly responsible for this, 
without doubt. Fortunately, has 
presented her another light, one 
which she appears religious, very 
deed, deeply and truly spiritual. Later, 
listen her tell the pathetic story 
the “litel clergeon,” choir-boy, who 
went hither and yon through the Jewry 
Asiatic city, chanting hymn 
honor “Cristes Mooder Deere”; and, 
result, met with horrible death, 
are deeply impressed that forget 
her conventual peccadilloes and listen 
her with holy admiration. According 
Chaucer: 


When seyd was this miracle, every man 
sobre was that wonder was se. 


was miracle because the murdered 
little boy still continued sing his hymn 
until priest came and gave him special 
blessing. 

Was this feeling quiet wonder, 
the part the listeners, the result 
superficial tender-heartedness the nar- 
rator, some maintain? How could 
be? 

Hyper-sensitivity does not usually 
inspire either wonder solemnity be- 
havior. And how could the Prioress, 
religious and well-bred woman, tell her 
touching tale any other vein than that 
which she did tell interest 
the narrative, however, centers not 
the teller but the tragedy contains. 

Chaucer, sure, had fairly cor- 
rect impression the English prioresses 
his day; so, whether met Madame 
Eglentyne the Canterbury pilgrimage 
not, was sufficiently informed 
give comparatively accurate picture 
her, presented the second profile, 
outlined above. Although made her 
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too conscious worldly gentility, 
very obvious that did respect her; 
otherwise would not have assigned 
her that heart-appealing tale that she re- 
lated with deep sincerity. 

Chaucer had inherent appreciation 
goodness and purity. Some his 
Canterbury Tales are evident proof 
this. See, for example, “The Physician’s 
Tale.” have further proof 
his poem, “Retraccioun,” apparently his 
last. Unfortunately, had indulged 
occasionally, coarseness and vulgarity 
speech. Now the evening life was 


almost its apex. The opening line 
this admirable poem, taketh the 
makere this book his leve,” tells 
that the twilight shadows were deepen- 
ing; and that soon “the makere this 
book” must forth the Great Adven- 
ture, out along the mysterious highway, 
all alone, “withouten any compaignye.” 
But, before the final call came, Chaucer 
took his pen and wrote his admirable 
sincere regret for his lapses good taste, 
for his failure respect always what was 
clean and inspiring. 


Benedictine Presses 
THE ABBEY STUDENT PRESS, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


The Abbey Student Press located 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 
The Student part its official name was 
derived from The Abbey Student, quarter- 
organ St. Benedict’s College. The 
quarterly magazine yielded the month- 
Abbey News for the Abbey, and the bi- 
weekly Rambler for the College. 1945 
The Raven Review replaced The Abbey 
News. The high school division Maur 
Hill represented the monthly 
All these publications are printed The 
Abbey Student Press. 

addition, The Abbey Student Press 
prints The Benedictine Review, semi- 
annual Mount St. Scholastica College 
faculty; The Mount Mirror, bi-weekly, 
with its semi-annual magazine section, 
for Mount St. Scholastica College; the 
bi-monthly Mount Mirror Supplement 
for Mount St. Scholastica Academy. 
also prints The Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Review, issued quarterly. 

Works Father Bernard Sause, O.S.B., 
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St. Benedict’s, that bear the imprint 
the Abbey Student Press are: 
the Catholic Home,” “The Dignity 
the Parishioner,” “Parish Apostles for 
Converts,” and “Church Year and Home 
Life,” Study Club Outlines. 

Catholics Believe, Catechism 
pamphlet for inquirers about the Catho- 
olic religion, Rev. Alexander 
Harvey, diocesan priest, also Abbey 
Student Press publication. Others are 
“The Medal-Cross St. Benedict,” the 
popular edition “The Holy Rule,” 
“The Way the Cross,” 
Doctrine Catechism for Children,” 
and “Christian Doctrine II, the official 
Catechism for parochial schools the 
diocese Kansas City Kansas.” 

The Abbey Student Press prints dioce- 
san chancery forms for the diocese 
Kansas City Kansas and for many other 
dioceses, small service books for the 
Abbey and for Mount St. Scholastica 
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Convent, catalogues, stationery, pro- 
grams, tickets, and sometimes booklists 
for the local Catholic schools, well 
business forms and specialty field for 
hospital charts. 

The Press staffed with experienced 
and efficient men, the equipment 
modern, and the work produced the 
highest quality. The present manager 


the Rev. Walter Vollmar, and 
the chief monotype operator Mr. An- 
drew Baumgartner. the full medieval 
and modern implication the term, 
“the master printer.” excellent 
craftsman, has for more than forty 
years rendered intelligent and devoted 
service the Abbey Student Press and 
its patrons. 


Tutzing Missionary Sisters Brazil 


the year 1903 His Excellency Gerard 
Janeiro, asked the first Mother General 
the missionary Convent the Sacred 
Heart Jesus Tutzing, Bavaria, for 


Sisters aid the Brazilian Congregation 


Benedictines Olinda near Recife, 
the capital and sea port Pernambuco. 
The “Casa Misericordia” Academy St. 
Gertrude, situated upon hill above the 
sea, was given the Benedictines. 
Their task was instruct the poor. 
the same time there were prospects 
establishing Indian mission the 
Rio Branko, the Amazon valley. 


The Mother General was able grant 
the request the Archabbot the Con- 
gregation and June 29, 1903, eight 
pioneer Sisters boarded the ship 
Antwerp. The day was significant for 
that very date, June 29, 1884, Pope 
Leo XIII had approved and blessed the 
association which they belonged. This 
new expedition was special need 
blessing. When, after long journey the 
Sisters reached their destination, they 
found the house assigned them 
indescribably neglected condition. There 
were holes floors and roof; window 
panes were altogether missing; doors and 


shutters were dilapidated. Innumerable 
bats and creeping creatures made living 
the abandoned, lonely rooms anything 
but inviting. The few possessions the 
Sisters brought with them were heavi- 
taxed that they had debt 
keep them. Besides these difficulties, 
there was the ignorance the language, 
the irksomeness tropical climate, and 
temporary but very severe shortage 
water. 

The Fathers from the neighboring 
monastery St. Bento gave brotherly 
aid, and the Sisters were able take care 
ten poor children. Already 1904 
things began brighten somewhat. Six 
children were permitted make their 
first Holy Communion. Thanks Di- 
vine Providence, not one the mis- 
sionaries contracted any the conta- 
gious diseases such small pox, yellow 
fever, malaria, common tropical 
countries. 

Despite many difficulties, this Northern 
Priory Olinda, called, prospered 
greatly. 1922 the Sisters founded 
here their first college. the present 
The material here presented was translated 
and assembled from correspondence received 


from Sister Adelia Schémig and Sister Adelhaide 
Gerding the Brazil mission. 
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time the Priory has fifty-four professed 
Sisters whom fifteen are natives. Be- 
tween three and four hundred children 
are cared for the four instructional 
divisions: the elementary school; the 
girls’ gymnasium; the business school; 
and the teacher training college. The 
latter department strives train good 
Christian teachers who have done and 
are doing much good throughout the 
State and even beyond its limits. Be- 
cause training and excellent work, 
their former students often secure re- 
sponsible positions and hold places 
trust banks, business, and social 
service. Others, again, good wives 
and mothers, send their daughters 
educated Benedictines. This it- 
self reward for many the labors 
and sacrifices brought missionary. 

Other activities that form integral 
part the program include: extensive 
catechetical instruction schools and 
other centers; free instruction the poor 
through evening classes; and the help 
the sick and otherwise needy. 

Two daughter-houses have sprung from 
this Northern Priory Olinda. They 
are the Colegio N.S. Carmo Recife, 
which now has twenty-one professed 
Sisters, seven whom are natives; and 
the Colegio Sagrado Coracoa (Sacred 
Heart) Caruaru which has twenty-two 
professed Sisters, seven whom are 
natives. These two branch-houses take 
care about 1500 children their kin- 
dergartens, elementary schools, gymna- 
siums, with their three upper classes and 
teacher training school. The gymnasium 
secondary school preparatory the 
university. This the regular plan 
set-up the schools the Benedictines 
Brazil. Some the Colegios add 
these, departments music and art, 
specializing the making vestments, 
fine embroidery work, and painting. 
Such arts and crafts appeal the Brazil- 
ian children. They seem have par- 
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ticular talent these fields perhaps 
because they never hurry over anything. 
Their by-word “Paciencia.” 
real Benedictinism, instruction the 
liturgy forms important part the 
education the young all these 
schools. Neither are foreign languages 
neglected. broad and thorough edu- 
cation the aim these consecrated 
teachers. 

1905, Abbot Dom Michael Kruse, 
O.S.B., offered the Benedictine nuns 
new field labor, considerable distance 
south the Equator Sorocabo, near 
Sao Paolo. The more congenial climate 
and the generous support Abbot Kruse 
enabled the Sisters build school for 
small number children. 1910 the 
Through persevering labor 
economy this priory grew undream- 
ed-of size. includes the College 
St. Scholastica, kindergarten, 
elementary school, girls’ gymnasium, 
and teacher-training school. 

Here again the work the Sisters not 
restricted teaching schools. Some 
them accompany lay apostles, who were 
trained their own schools, the nearer 
parishes where they give religious instruc- 
tion children and adults. Other Sisters 
visit the poorer sections the city, teach 
catechism, prepare children and adults 
receive Baptism; help straighten out 
badly contracted marriages; assist the 
dying and provide them with the oppor- 
tunity having the last Sacraments ad- 
ministered them. 

The Priory Sorocabo now has fifty- 
eight professed Sisters whom nineteen 
are natives. The number children 
their care over thousand. also has 
three branch-houses and farm typical 
Benedictinism Aracaibo, near Soro- 
cabo, where twelve Sisters are stationed. 

The branch-house Itapetininga— 
Institute the Immaculate Conception, 
with twenty-seven professed Sisters— 
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seven them natives, deviates some- 
what from the regular pattern, that 
has from sixty-five seventy boarders, 
who attend the city schools. 
also has elementary school. The 
second daughter-house Rio 
Janeiro, the Colegio Amaro, with more 
than 600 pupils and about twenty-five 
professed Sisters. This Colegio includes 
kindergarten, five elementary classes, 
four-year gymnasium, and three ad- 
vanced courses for the faculty. Already 
1940, number the Sisters attended 
the University Rio Janeiro. 


The youngest child the Priory the 
Gymnasium Christo Rei, situated 
Presidente Prudente. Founded 1937, 
now has seventeen professed Sisters, 
eight whom are natives, and accom- 
modates about 400 pupils. 


all these schools there oppor- 
tunity real missionary work. Ig- 
norance matters religion prevalent 
all places. Mixed and other marriage 
entanglements are plentiful. The lack 
religious training the home makes 
the work the schools even more diffi- 
cult. The children are spoiled and given 
every sort amusement dancing, 
shows, and carnivals. Religious inclina- 
tion and faith are manifest but, lacking 
deep foundation, easily give way when 
support withdrawn. 


Other drawbacks the work come 
from the proximity and influence 
Protestants who are active parts 
Brazil. Sister Adelhaid tells this story: 


Our present chauffeur about twenty-five 
years old. had never been baptized and, 
course, was not married the church, the 
great sorrow his wife and mother-in-law. 
His father’s family had gone over the Protes- 
tant church, years ago, and the children were 
baptized it. Now younger sister was 
baptized emersion the river according 
the particular usage. When July, the third 
child was about born into his own family, 
the man wanted baptized before that event. 
Sister instructed him and today have one 


more happy family, member the Mystical 
Body. 

Sister Adelia, likewise, gives account 
which reveals catechetical effort the 
part the Sisters. 

Last year Rio Janeiro, the Sisters the 
College St. Amaro were building. One them 
instructed the working men and gave them 
chance learn little reading and writing. 
order get them make their Easter duty, 
zealous missionary gave them conferences after 
the day’s work for several consecutive days. 
the last day, three priests heard confession. 
There were some the group who had not been 
married the Church. Three them have 
now fixed their marriages and are happy 
about it. the day the Easter Communion, 
the college St. Amaro prepared little feast 
for these diligent workers. Refreshed and 
strengthened body and soul, they went back 
their homes. 

general the Brazilian people are 
happy disposition; they are willing 
work and are affectionate and grateful. 
But there little love for serious study 
account the hot climate, especially 
the northern region which only about 
eight degrees south the equator. Still 
there are honorable exceptions and some 
hard working pupils, many whom 
manifest love and talent for music and 
fine handwork and painting. special 
love the Blessed Mother characterizes 
their devotions. Our Lady Mount 
Carmel occupies first place their devo- 
tion. The children take everything 
connection with the scapular most serious- 
ly. The following incident reveals this 
fact. little girl, boarder, was restless 
bed. When she was admonished she 
was not satisfied even after Sister had 
prayed with her for father, mother, sister, 
and other relatives. Sister then began 
“the three Hail Marys the Scapular,” 
which the child fervently recited. Then 
she peacefully fell asleep. 


the occasion the seven-hundredth 
anniversary the Scapular which will 
celebrated this year, the statue Our 
Lady Mount Carmel will carried 
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airplane through the twenty-one states 
Brazil. The tour will start from the 
Convent Mount Carmel Olinda, the 
first foundation its kind Brazil. The 
archdiocese Recife-Olinda calls Our Lady 
Mount Carmel its special patroness, 
and the college Recife, too, dedicated 
her. There also shrine the 
Blessed Mother under the title “Our 
Lady the Rock.” was erected, 
together with the church, the Capu- 
chins and last year the Holy Father 
raised the church the rank basilica. 

The Brazilian Catholics are interested 
world affairs. number former 
students made the Holy Year pilgrimage 
Rome. They came back with renew- 
fervor and zeal. With great enthusi- 
asm they tell the unforgetable meeting 
with the Holy Father whose blessing they 
received. They recount their visits 
Lourdes, Lisieux, and Fatima. 

The realization the need and the 
value native Sisters induced the Bene- 
dictine missionary Sisters receive 
young girls into their convents almost 
from the beginning their labors among 
them. Each house has considerable 
number them. Out 180 professed 
missionary Sisters are native Sisters. 
Vocations naturally come mostly from 
their own schools and the young girls 
make good and able Sisters. They have 
child-like piety and often show surpris- 
ing endurance suffering and other 
difficulties. 

All the schools conducted the Sisters 
are under State inspection. The Sisters 
pray the Divine Office, Matins excepted. 
Vespers and Compline are sung daily; 
Lauds Sundays; and Easter, Pente- 
cost and Christmas. This account sug- 
gests the outline the “Ora labora” 
the Benedictines Brazil. 
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ST. PAUL’S OUTSIDE-THE-WALLS 
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the portals St. Paul 1600 were Camil- 
lus Lellis, Andrew Avellino, and Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, all whom are now 
honored the Altar. The Tiber over- 
flowed 1625 marooning the great 
Basilica until November; consequently, 
Pope Urban VIII (1623-1644) transferred 
the visits from St. Paul’s Sta. Maria 
Trastevere (later the Titular Church 
Cardinal Gibbons). Pope Clement 
(1670-1676) made the same regulation 
during the inundation early 1675. 
interesting booklet Jubilee 1675 
covers survey the total eleven miles 
covered pilgrims visiting the four 
Basilicas, starting St. Peter’s proceed- 
ing St. Paul’s and returning the 
other churches. The notation the fourth 
mile reads: 

Continuing our route under the trees, left 
Rome the principal road through St. Paul’s 
gate, and ended the fourth mile the end 
the walled vineyard which belongs the con- 
vent St. Frances Rome, called Tor de’ 
Specchi, that two chains length beyond the 
end the wall the said vineyard, that is, 
the right-hand side going St. Paul’s 

Several interesting reminiscences St. 
Paul’s have come from the eighteenth 
century. inscription stone com- 
memorates the Translation the mosaic 
image the Blessed Virgin from the 
Blessed Sacrament Chapel the Chapel 
the Crucifixion. Cardinal Antonio Finy 
(1750), whose example other Cardinals 
followed, bore the expenses cleaning 
ten out forty columns the central 
nave. Benedict XIV (1740-1758) order- 
the last four polished. the 
opening the Holy Door 1750, 
Italian count relates that His Majesty, 
the King Great Brittain, assisted the 
ceremony. His Majesty was “James 
III” the “Old Pretender,” who, 
long lived Rome, sent yearly 
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offering wax candle St. Paul’s for 
the Feast the Purification. 

The only jubilee celebrated the nine- 
teenth century was that 1825 under 
Leo XII (1823-1829) shortly after the 
great fire which terminated the earthly 
history the grand old Basilica St. 
Paul. The leadworker who last patched 
the old roof forgot remove pan 
charcoal; during the night July 15, 
1823, fire broke out and five hours 
destroyed the body the church and 
damaged the transept. 

Soon after Leo XII appointed com- 
mission Cardinals and architects 
plan another basilica, and called upon 
the whole world bear the financial 
burden. The new structure built with 
practically the same plan and proportions 
the old church. 1840, the transept 
was completed and dedicated Gregory 
XVI (1831-1846). The consecration 
the completed Basilica December 10, 
1854, was event great joy the 
whole world, since followed closely 
the pronouncement Pius the 
dogma the Immaculate Conception. 
The Holy Father was accompanied St. 
Paul’s the one hundred eighty-five 
members the Hierarchy who had wit- 
nessed the promulgation the dogma. 

Around the atrium, approaching the 
Basilica covered ambulatory sup- 
ported one hundred-fifty columns 
pink and grey Baveno marble, while 
statue St. Paul the center. The 
facade ornamented with mosaics 
before though more showy colors; the 
Italian Government completed and de- 
the Church National Monu- 
ment. the gable the Savior enthron- 
with Sts. Peter and Paul, one either 
side. Above the three arched windows 
the Lamb God with twelve lambs 
(the Apostles) hastening toward Him. 
Beside and between the windows are 
gigantic figures four prophets. Seven 
gates doors replace the famous 


bronze doors badly damaged, now kept 
the museum the Abbey. 

Within the main entrance are two 
columns Oriental yellow alabaster 
streaked with white. Mehemet Ali, Vice- 
roy Egypt, donated these and four 
similar pillars which support second 
baldacchino above (and not harmonizing 
too well) with Arnolfo’s beautiful Tuscan 
Tabernacle. The new Confession St. 
Paul rich red and green Greek 
marble also the tomb St. Timothy 
the crypt below. Malachite pedestals 
are the gift Nicholas Czar Russia. 

The old stained glass windows which 
created somber meditative atmosphere 
have been replaced thin alabaster 
windows, through which are filtered bright 
pools yellow light. The pilasters are 
inlaid with multicolored marble. Panels 
rosso, grallo, and pavonazzetto marbles 
were sawed from blocks found the 
Marmorata. 1818 column red 
granite was found near the Column 
Phocas, contemporary Gregory the 
Great. Cardinal Antonio Tosti sent 
St. Paul’s 1841, where was sliced 
into thin discs and laid the marble 
floor. 1864 two more columns came 
light from classic stone cutter’s shed 
near the Church Santa Maria dell’ 
Anima. These also were cut into discs 
and merged with the marble the floor. 
The nave divided previously into 
five sections four rows Simplon grey 
granite, quarried Montorfano Lago 
Maggiore. The Corinthian capitals are 
white Carrara marble. 

Altars malachite and lapis lazuli 
occupy spaces the two extremeties 
the transept. Above St. Paul’s altar 
the left transept the picture his con- 
version. Nearby St. Stephen’s Cha- 
pel which are his statue and pictures 
his condemnation the high-priests 
and his stoning. This transept contains 
the only chapel Rome dedicated 
St. Gregory VII, the famous Hildebrand; 
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his statue and that St. Romuald are 
both the chapel. The Chapels the 
Crucifixion and the Blessed Sacrament 
are near the apse. Farther the right 
toward the cloister side the Chapel 
St. Benedict which are twelve small 
fluted Doric columns grey marble from 
the ruins Veii. The chapel contains 
beautiful sitting statue St. Benedict 
Tenerini and statue St. Scholastica. 

modern times the Abbey situated 
the center Christendom has escaped 
some the furies war, which destroyed 
many monasteries across the continent. 
Dom Placid Wolter and his brother Dom 
Maurus went from St. Paul’s restore 
Benedictinism Germany. Dom Pros- 
per Guéranger, who founded the Abbey 
Solesmes and the French Congregation, 
made his vows before the Abbot St. 
Paul’s. Ildephonse Cardinal Schuster, 
now Archbishop Milan, was once 
Abbot St. Paul’s. March 10, 1867, 
Abbot Dusmet San Niccolo, the largest 
abbey the Cassinese congregation, was 
consecrated Archbishop Catania, 
St. Paul’s. Abbot Vanucci Nullius 
now superior this venerable Benedic- 
tine monastery. The monks carry out 
the liturgy the Church according the 
long established tradition. 

March 27, 1947, Pius XII publish- 
his encyclical Fulgens Radiatur con- 
cerning the Fourteenth Centenary the 
Death St. Benedict. His Holiness 
attended the grand pontifical Mass sung 
Cardinal Schuster St. Paul’s 
September 18,1947. Benedictine abbots 
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from the whole world were attendance. 
The abbots had assembled Sant’ An- 
selmo Aventine for General Chapter 
from September 18. September 
16, Abbot Bernard Kaelin, Muri-Gries 
Switzerland, was elected Abbot Primate. 
Sant’ Anselmo they drew and sign- 
their petition which was sent the 
Holy Father asking for the promulgation 
the dogma the Assumption the 
Blessed Virgin. 

the great day the pontifical Mass 
sung Cardinal Schuster, St. Paul’s was 
ablaze with the costume and color, the 
grandeur and glory accruing the Papa- 
cy. Ten cardinals accompanied the Holy 
Father. After the long procession with 
its usual blessings the Holy Father, 
was escorted his throne the apse. 
During the Mass the schola St. Paul’s 
was assisted boys and young men. 
After the Gospel the Holy Father, seated 
before the high altar, delivered sermon 
which was great tribute St. Benedict, 
beloved the Italians. After the Mass 
the Holy Father went assembly 
room the Abbey, where was met and 
spoke personally with each the Abbots, 
then departed for Castel Gandolfo his 
American car. 


The works St.. Paul and St. Benedict 


have met and blended the glorious 
Basilica St. Paul’s-Outside-the Walls. 
The “Pax” St. Benedict the peace 
that surpasses all understanding. Paul 
became light the Gentiles; St. Bene- 
dict, “Star the Dark” which led 
Europe into the Church. 
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The Educational Psychology St. Anselm 


Anne Caw O.S.B. 


RISTOTLE, Anselm, Thomas 
trio thinkers and teachers un- 
excelled the history the pre-modern 
world! What made them outstanding 
teachers? Each was tutored mas- 
ter Plato, Blessed Lanfranc, Saint Al- 
bert whose teaching glory eclipsed 
only that his prize pupil. the 
majority the historians the Middle 
Ages give the teaching palm Anselm, 
experiencing the best teaching influence 
the age, Lanfranc, and addition, 
personality development the hands 
mother blessed with unusual psycholog- 
ical insight. 

Thus had learned the best that his 
age had offer; and his own investiga- 
tions, being directed further study 
the mind, enabled him discover and 
apply principles that time unknown 
and unrecognized. 

Even America today, nearly nine 
centuries later, there feeling among 
psychologists and educators that much 
more must done make educational 
psychology effective science. re- 
cent devoted searching for 
order the chaos found eleven topics 
rather consistently included: the general 
nature learning, factors influencing 
learning, psychology school subjects, 
intelligence and its measurement, general 
growth and development, achievement 
tests and measurements, heredity and en- 
vironment, transfer training, child 
psychology, personality, and individual 
Glenn Blair, Psychology, Its 


Development and Present University 
Illinois Bulletin, vol. 46, no. 13, Sept. 1948. 


differences. Other topics, such ado- 
lescence, reasoning, motivation, and men- 
tal hygiene, received minor attention. 
The author suggests what thinks 
would improve the situation. sub- 
ject matter educational psychology,” 
says, “should children and adoles- 
scents how they grow, learn, and ad- 
just.” 

With this brief introduction the 
present understanding what consti- 
tutes the field educational psychology 
twentieth-century America, in- 
teresting examine what available 
concerning the life and work Saint An- 
selm this particular field. 

Historians and philosophers agree that 
Saint Anselm was the father scholasti- 
cism that organized the knowledge 
the time particularly theology and 
philosophy. Tanner, The Cambridge 
Medieval History, mentions his work 
psychology lesser importance; but 
Miller, his History Philosophy, calls 
Anselm the “Father Scholastic Psy- 
chology.” 

far St. Anselm’s works are con- 
cerned, his organization known facts 
the mind might possibly designated 
found his Monologium, treatise 
prepared aid his advanced students 
continue their studies alone, while 
the appointments away from the monas- 
tery. Though the subject matter 
approached through psychology. 

That Anselm had personally and effec- 
tively developed educational psychology 
obvious from his continental reputation 
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teacher par excellence, not only his 
own generation but the whole period 
the Middle Ages. not only drew 
students from all over Europe and inspir- 
them master what had give, 
but also fired them with his own high 
estimate learning. that was said 
monk Bec was synonymous 
with being philosopher lover 
knowledge. 

Had Anselm escaped the archbishopric 
might have left first treatise 
psychology applied education. But 
since Providence decreed otherwise, the 
reader indebted Eadmer’s biography 
the saint, for suggestions concerning 
psychological principles education em- 
ployed Anselm. 

Eadmer asserts that Saint Anselm 
knew human nature well that could 
all but read men’s souls: 


Hence was, that, illumined the searching 
light inner wisdom and guided discrim- 
inating reason, could analyze character 


every age and sex with such accuracy that when 
came speak you perceived that had 
lifted curtain and was showing each one his 
own heart.2 


The choice concrete examples which 
Anselm selects illustrate points 
wishes drive home brings into clear 
focus his ability analysis. could 
gauge accurately the intellectual capac- 
ity his pupils listeners and speak 
each one language could under- 
stand. 

When Anselm came England and 
the nobles demanded that accept the 
archbishopric Canterbury, graphi- 
callyexplained them the situation. 
was that time sixty years old and 
had always been delicate constitution. 
The young king was self-willed and not 
always good-willed. The Master Bec 
thus addressed the rural, unschooled, 
Martin Rule, The Life and Times Saint 


Anselm, trans. from Eadmer. London, 1883, 
Trench Co., Vol. 135. 
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peerage: 

you really know what mischief you are 

planning? You are for yoking the plow 
poor, old, weak sheep the side untamed 
bull. And what will come it? Not only un- 
tamed but untamable, the savage bull will drag 
the poor sheep right and left over thorn and 
briars, will dash The plow 
the Church. England the two best steers 
the heard are set draw the plow and trace 
the furrow the King and the Archbishop 
Canterbury. The King’s business with 
temporal justice and material rule, the Arch- 
bishop’s with Divine instruction and spiritual 
government. One them mean Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc now more, and the 
other dragging the plow after him will, has 
displayed the wildness bull that nothing can 
tame, and yet you want yoke with him— 
feeble old sheep with mad bull. Surely 
have made meaning clear 
Any teacher will observe that the passage 
contains strong Saxon words one syl- 
lable. Anselm does not wish overpow- 
his listeners with his own learning but 
simply wants them see the problem re- 
alistically. 

The Monologium, the other hand, 
addressed his best students, his ad- 
vanced philosophers, calls them, 
adapted mature and educated minds. 
not only makes use copious il- 
lustrations but draws upon sensation, 
perception, knowledge, memory, intro- 
spection, and understanding emphasize 
his teaching. 

For his beginning students fifteen- 
year-old Normans, Franks, and Angles— 
reveals the patience the high-school 
teacher Latin: “Now the word ‘didicit’ 
used, which can understood two 
ways” and explains both. The 
syntax seems cause problem his 
pupils gives three examples clari- 
Latin tense sequence, one draws 
from the Psalms and two from local prac- 
tices, crossing river and taking break- 
fast. will observed that gives 
one technical explanation and two con- 


crete ones. 
Ibid., 334. 
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Eadmer gives insight into Anselm’s 

child psychology the report gives 
conference the saint had with 
neighboring abbot. Anselm does not 
favor corporal punishment for boys 
school age. believes that education 
growth from within well 
impression from without. uncer- 
tain terms condemns the abbot for his 
harsh treatment boys: 
... Tell me, Lord Abbot, pray you, were 
you plant young tree your garden, and 
its stretching forth its branches, and were you, 
after some years, remove the impediments 
you had set about it, what sort tree would 
then grow into?...you carry the system 
terror, threats, and whippings such pass 
that you cramp them [the boys] and leave them 
chance expanding and think- 
ing that you have such thing your heart 
love, sympathy, kindness, gentleness for them, 
they last cease believe that any such virtues 
can possibly exist you, and fancy that all you 
comes hatred and spite against them. 


Anselm then gives analogy which sug- 
guests his method training: 

Did you ever know goldsmith form beauti- 
ful intaglio out plate gold silver 
nothing but blows? think work 
out his design upon the plate metal now 
gently presses and strikes with his tool, and 
now still more gently, and very, very carefully 
and works into form. with you. 
you desire your boys lovely characters, 
you must, together with the depressing discipline 
the rod, administer them the support and 
succor gentleness and fatherly 

This passage its entirety suggests 
principles which are recognized elements 
modern child psychology, such 
maturation, child personality, individual 
differences, and mental hygiene. The 
child needs freedom for growth, the gentle 
pressure guidance rather than the 
driving power force. true per- 
sonality and should treated with the 
dignity worthy human being. His 
individual traits and capacities should 
taken into consideration the earliest 


Ibid., pp. 148-50. 


stages his education. 

the basic principles mental 
hygiene, Anselm was aware them. 
realized that constant repression leads 
mental depression, arouses antagonisms 
and hatred. recognized the fact that 
desirable learning more often associat- 
with pleasure than with pain. Con- 
scious was he, too, that early childhood 
impressions become strengthened with 
time, and that harshness promotes with- 
drawal tendencies. 

St. Anselm recognized adolescence 
period idealism, reaching out, 
susceptibility teaching influence. 
compared the life span wax. The 
mature man like cold, set wax, unim- 
pressionable. The mere boy, unable 
distinguish between right and wrong, 
like soft wax, unable take the im- 
pression the seal, but the young man 
holds the middle way, “being happily 
blended hardness and softness.” 
easy instruct, mold, transform 
“to the model spiritual 

would seem that St. Anselm count- 

love the highest motivation 
learning. his pupils with tender 
personal affection and let them and others 
know excerpts from his letters re- 
veal. letter Lanfranc, who had sent 
young Angle Bec but had recalled 
him before had completed his educa- 
tion, reveals Anselm’s solicitude for his 
students. wrote: 
own satisfaction finding how fared 
with Maurice, whom you are severing for 
yourself from one whom loved more 
than another, and whom loves loves 
one else.® 

While Anselm was away two prospec- 
tive students, cousins his, came Bec. 
Upon his return immediately wrote 
them letters expressing his affection and 
concern. 

When heard, souls dearest soul, that 


Ibid., 193. 
Ibid., 171. 
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you had come far see cannot tell you 
how soul was deluged with joy. Already, 
dearest cousins, eyes long see you 
face face, already arms stretch forth 
clasp you, and lips are impatient for your 
kiss, and all that left life yearns 
have you for companions, that soul may re- 
joice with you the fulness the joy the 
life 

Tests and measurements, under- 
stand them today, had little part the 
educational program St. Anselm’s day. 
Education his time was individual 
matter between master and pupil, not 
assembly line mass production procedure. 
The modern techniques tests and 
measurements have been devised com- 
pensate for the loss intimate personal 
relationships which formerly existed be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Standardized 
tests and statistical procedures are con- 
cession circumstances, not improve- 
ment medieval teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. letter Lanfranc Anselm 
the occasion sending his nephew 


Bec reveals something 
teacher relationship: 


especially necessary that you make him 
frequent participator your conversation and 
that you order often possible all those 
whose teaching can healthy him talk 
him.® 


Education the eleventh century had 
broader meaning and more personal 
application than has today. meant 
life guidance until the pupil showed 
evidence competence meet ade- 
quately the various circumstances life. 

St. Anselm was alert various kinds 
individual differences existing his 
pupils. knew their physical defects 
and sometimes advised individual superi- 
particular students what physician 
consult concerning them. sug- 
gested how young men should handled 
regard varying traits. was 
Ibid., 252. 


MacDonald, Lanfranc, London, Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1944. 
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aware the different stages each one’s 
character growth and how best they 
could developed. 

Anselm’s high regard for human dignity 
inspired him recognize individual dif- 
ferences and adapt his teaching ac- 
cordingly. was aware that heredity 
responsible for both likeness and dif- 
ference, truth which geneticists frequent- 
reiterate today. 

Anselm considers the question and an- 
swer method the easiest “especially for 
less quick minds.” (Cur Deus Homo, ch. 
1). therefore, uses his teaching 
Grammatica and Veritate. also 
employed the method for the instructional 
purposes Cur Deus Homo. When writ- 
ing for his philosophers,” 
used what himself considered more 
difficult style, the soliloquy, exemplified 
the Monologium. The student 
learning independently, from the manu- 
script. The examples are taken from 
human life, not from inanimate life 
mere animal life. The Proslogium was 
also written for independent study the 
part his advanced students. Intro- 
ductions explain clearly points which the 
author anticipates may subject mis- 
understanding. 

Some commentators remark that St. 
Anselm’s teaching was wholly deductive. 
His insistence thoroughness, the 
mastery every step before undertaking 
the next, would seem bear this out. 
There was skipping material for the 
sake convenience. one wanted 
know about certain thing, and order 
understand the particular subject, 
other knowledge was prerequisite, in- 
sisted teaching the prerequisite first. 

undoubtedly believed the prin- 
ciple what now called homogenous 
grouping; but since education was in- 
dividual matter, the grouping, 
worked out, was schools rather than 
classes. the time Anselm became 
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prior the monastery Bec had several 
dependencies. The saint himself pre- 
ferred teach adolescents. This may 
explain why students during Anselm’s 
time were customarily exchanged among 
Caen, Canterbury, and Bec. Canter- 
bury became sort administrative in- 
ternship while the monasteries near Bec 
served preparatory schools. 

Enough can gleaned for his life and 
works show that Saint Anselm had 
bestowed careful observation and thought 
upon the educative possibilities child- 
hood and adolescence; that his advanced 
views the relationships among sensa- 
tion, perception, imagination, reasoning, 
and will provided him with the material 
for keener insights into methodology than 
his contemporaries were capable 


accomplishing. recognized the inter- 
relationships physical, emotional, and 
intellectual factors growth and de- 
velopment, and their effects shaping 
attitudes and promoting learning. 
respected individual differences en- 
dowment and development and tested 
the efficacy various teaching tech- 
niques upon the different levels and tem- 
peraments. recognized the power- 
ful effect environmental factors and 
used his position administrator 
provide facilities not elsewhere available 
his time. Finally, and above all, 
knew the motivating power generously 
bestowed human affection bring out 
the best effort the mind and lead 
appreciation Divine Love. 


With Other Benedictine Sisters 


The community the convent the 
Annunciation held its first election June 
which time they elected Mother 
Decora Kaliher continue prioress. 
The other officials are Sister Bozena 
Kucera, subprioress; Sister Jane Kuck, 
treasurer; Sister Hermina Fleischacker, 
procurator; and Sisters Eunice Schmitt, 
Andriette Rohrenbach, and Edane Volk, 
council members. 

the feast Corpus Christi, June 
six novices received the habit Holy 
Spirit Cathedral. July 11, Sister 
Madonna Wagendorf and Sister Helen 
Kyllingstad made perpetual vows; Sister 
Clarice Acroll and Sister Marguerite 
Bullinger made triennial vows. 

The Sisters taught vacation school 
more than thirty parishes the Bismarck 
diocese. Some also attended summer 


sessions Cardinal Stritch College, Col- 
lege St. Benedict, Mount Marty Col- 
lege, and St. Paul Diocesan Teachers Col- 
lege, well the Catholic University 
America and the Gregorian Institute 
held St. John’s University, Collegeville. 

Sister Anne Burns attended the Social 
Science Section the American Benedic- 
tine Academy held St. Procopius 
Abbey, August 21-24. 

Richardton Memorial Hospital, near 
Assumption Abbey, has been operation 
since August. Sister Andriette Rohren- 
back superior, and Sister Mary 
Bleth, supervisor. 

new school St. Lawrence’s parish 
Flasher, North Dakota, was opened 
the Sisters Annunciation Septem- 
ber, with boarding and day students 
attendance. Sister Gerald Driessen 
superior. 
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During the last three weeks August, 
the community was instructed Gregori- 
Chant and choir service the Rev. 
Edmund Kestel, choir director 
Conception Abbey. 

Six postulants were clothed the habit 
September the same day Sister 
Regina Arnold, Sister Marietta Crahan, 
and Sister Marciana Leonard made trien- 
nial vows; Sister Margaret Mary Bielins- 
ki, Sister Emerita Dick, and Sister 
Joachim Weis made perpetual vows. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary the 
founding the Motherhouse the Con- 
gregation Benedictine Sisters Per- 
petual Adoration group Sisters 
from the Convent Maria Rickenbach 
Switzerland was observed December 
The occasion was marked solemn 
high Mass sung the chaplain, the Rev. 
Anselm Coppersmith, assisted 
the Rev. Dominic Lavan, O.S.B., and the 
Rev. Walter Heeney, O.S.B., deacon 
The Right Rev. Stephen 
Schappler, abbot Conception 
Abbey, delivered the sermon. 


the evening June 11, the Sunday 
within the Octave Corpus Christi, 
thousands persons took part were 
privileged witness the imposing spec- 
tacle candlelight procession honor 
the Most Blessed Sacrament the 
Sanctuary the Holy Spirit Kansas 
City. This magnificent ceremony form- 
part the Catholic observance 
Kansas City’s centennial celebration. 


Special Holy Hours were observed 
the Sanctuary the Holy Spirit 
August 15, 21, and 22. 


Several special Nocturnal Holy Hours 
for Peace were conducted the Adoration 
Chapel the first week December. 


inspiring ceremony took place 
the Adoration Chapel the night 
December when the Most Rev. Edwin 
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O’Hara bestowed upon Dr. Robert 
Hite medal awarded Pope Pius XII 
recognition his outstanding zeal 
promoting the Eucharistic Adoration 
among the laity. 

Mundelein the Sanctuary Perpe- 
tual Adoration magnet attracting 
many groups who come the chapel, 
some spend the whole day prayer, 
beginning with Holy Mass offered the 
pastor who accompanies them. group 
mothers from Milwaukee recently spent 
such day the sanctuary. 

The Sentinels the Blessed Sacrament, 
group lay adorers which has been 
functioning for the past ten years, fre- 
quently includes whole families who keep 
Holy Hours together each Thursday eve- 
ning. monthly meeting these groups 
fosters the Benedictine family spirit. 

Our Lady Fatima group sponsors 
full day adoration each Saturday, 
taking turns hour hour from a.m. 
p.m., offer reparation and implore 
peace for the world. 

Tucson, the Benedictine Sisters 
Perpetual Adoration share unique 
honor which was accorded the Eucharistic 
Guard the Knights Columbus there, 
who have regularly kept Nocturnal Adora- 
tion the Chapel since 1938. This 
honor affiliation with the Archcon- 
fraternity Rome with authorization 
erect canonically the Tucson Council 
National Center with the right aggre- 
gate other councils North America 
branches the Archconfraternity. 
present the Eucharistic Guard keeps two 
full nights adoration weekly the 
Benedictine Chapel. 

The laywomen’s group Sentinels be- 
gan November keep unbroken adora- 
tion each day, including Sunday, from 

The free Catholic Lending Library 
Christ the King, established and sponsor- 
the Oblates St. Benedict and the 
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Sentinels St. Gertrude, with the as- 
sistance the Sisters Perpetual Adora- 
tion, and located the basement the 
Sanctuary Perpetual Adoration 
Tucson, has shown remarkable growth 
and being patronized both Catholics 
and non-Catholics. The library now has 
about 1500 books, with complete sets 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, the Summa 
Theologica, and the Companion the 
Summa, well books for persons 
all ages and reading requirements. This 
library enjoys the distinction being 
the second Catholic Free Lending Library 
established the United States, the other 
being the Don Bosco Library New York 
City. 


The death Sister Hedwig, community 
school supervisor, occurred September 
18. Her brother, the Most Rev. William 
Condon, bishop Great Falls, pontificat- 
the solemn requiem Mass for her. 

The Rev. Nicholas Walsh, diocesan 
vocational director, held Guidance 
Clinic for the girls the deanery St. 
Gertrude’s October 30. 

short historical sketch St. Ger- 
trude’s community Sister Mary Alfre- 
just off the press. The booklet, 
entitled Sixty-Six Years Service, traces 
the community from its earliest begin- 
and has nine large illustrations. 


MINNESOTA 


The Benedictine Sisters Mount St. 
Benedict Priory opened their new two- 
million-dollar hospital June. The first 
Mass was said there the feast the 
Sacred Heart the Most Rev. Francis 
Schenk, D.D. 


The Crookston Sisters are also building 
hospital Red Lake Falls, Min- 


ALABAMA 


The Benedictine Sisters Sacred Heart 
Convent lost their most aged member 
when Sister Agatha Geisler died October 
28. Twice religious pioneer, Sister 
Agatha died the ninety-first year her 
age and the seventy-fifth her pro- 
fession, having entered the novitiate 
the age fourteen. When band 
Benedictine Sisters was called from St. 
Mary’s Convent, Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, San Antonio, Florida, 
1889, Sister Agatha was one their 
number. Then 1898, when these Sis- 
ters were invited take charge the 
parochial school Cullman, Alabama, 
Sister Agatha again was one the 
pioneers. She the last the original 
band Sisters who founded Holy Name 
Convent, San Antonio, Florida. 


MINNESOTA 


Ten young women were received into 
the novitiate July July 
eight novices were admitted triennial 
vows and ten Sisters made perpetual vows. 

The Rev. Benedict Ehmann, editor 
the Catholic Choirmaster, was charge 
the summer session Liturgical Music 
the College St. Scholastica, July 31- 
Aug. The summer session, sponsored 
the Gregorian Institute America, 
was open those interested the sub- 
ject and was attended some 300 priests, 
Sisters, and lay people. 

Sister Salome taught Elementary School 
Art Mount St. Benedict, Crookston, 
Minnesota, during the summer session. 

Sister Petra and Sister Agatha attended 
the cancer research Institutum Divi 
Thomae, Cincinnati, during the summer. 
Both Sisters read papers the annual 
conference the Institutum. 

Sister Petra addressed the medical staff 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Brainard, Min- 
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nesota, cancer research October. 
She also presented paper the meeting 
the Catholic Round Table Science 
held the College St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota. 


Sister Mary Arthur, instructor pub- 
lic health nursing, was named member 
the policies committee the Ad- 
ministration Nurses the Minnesota 
Nurses Association. 


Sister Bernarda, director nursing 
education, member the Board 
Directors the same organization. 


Sister Loretta, superintendent St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, presented 
paper hospital economics the Cana- 
dian Western Institute Hospital Ad- 
ministrators and Trustees Winnipeg, 
October 16-20. 

Sister Gerard served the planning 
program Institute for Administra- 
tors for Homes Aged. 

the Shiel School Social Service 
Chicago, Sister Isabelle, principal St. 
Timothy’s School, and Sister Oswald, 
teacher there, conducted courses 
remedial reading. 

Approximately vacation schools 
throughout the diocese Duluth were 
conducted the Benedictine Sisters. 

Sister Rose, dean the College St. 
Scholastica, who member the sub- 
committee secondary teachers, attend- 
the State Advisory Committee 
Teacher Education St. Paul Novem- 
ber 17. 

Sister Annella was hostess the Cath- 
olic Play Directors Minnesota 
November 18. Head the speech and 
drama department, Sister Annella has 
been invited one the critic judges 
the regional division the Minnesota 
State Speech Activity Contests Janu- 
ary Denfield High School. 

second follow-up study the College 
St. Scholastica cover the period from 
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1941 1951 was initiated vote 
ninety per cent the faculty members 
present the regular Monday night 
group meeting. The first follow-up study, 
and Your Alma Mater,” polled all 
the graduates the college from 1926 
1941. The graduates evaluated their 
college experience the areas religion, 
culture, home, vocation, guidance, citizen- 
ship, and health activities. 


Sister Alcuin, professor medical 
technology, has accepted invitation 
become regular contributor the new 
Clinical Laboratory column beginning 
Hospital Progress January, 1951. Sis- 
ter Alcuin has been vice-president and 
secretary the American Society 
Medical Technologists, president the 
Minnesota Society Medical Technol- 
associate editor the American 
Medical Technology, editor 
The Arrow official organ the local 
group and president the local group, 
called Arrowhead Society Medical 
Technologists. 


Sister Aloyse, head the business de- 
partment, attended the College Workshop 
the Teaching Catholic Economic 
and Social Principles, sponsored the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
the University Notre Dame, 
August 7-11. 


Sister Bernice and Sister Mary William 
received the degree Master Arts 
Religion from St. Mary’s College, Holy 
Cross, Indiana, July. 

Sister Timothy, instructor Stanbrook 
Hall, attended the one-act play festival 
Holy Angels Academy Minneapolis 
November. She received her master’s 
degree Speech from Northwestern Uni- 
versity August. 


Sister Mary, principal Stanbrook 
Hall, and Sister Roberta attended 
English Workshop Derham Hall, St. 
Paul, December 8-9. 
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Sister Anne Moran made profession 
temporary vows St. Bede’s chapel 
July 11. June four postulants 
were clothed the habit ceremony 
with solemn high Mass St. Patrick’s 
Church. Two postulants were admitted 
September and two more De- 
cember 

During the past summer the novices 
and Sisters the vicinity St. Bede’s 
Priory attended courses Holy Scrip- 
ture, Early Christian Living, and Gre- 
gorian Chant conducted the Rev. 
Giles Zaramella, O.S.B., monk Praglia, 
Italy, now attached Conception Abbey. 

Plans for forty-one bed hospital are 
being made the Sisters St. Bede’s 
Priory. The cost the building and 
equipment met partly the 
people the Durand community and 
partly Federal grant. 


Erte, PENNSYLVANIA 


June the Rev. Lucien Duesing, 
St. Meinrad Abbey, conducted 
eight-day course the Divine Office 
and Liturgical Chant. 

Sister Henrietta and Sister Mary Jude 
received A.B. degrees from Villa Maria 
College, Erie, June. 

Twelve members the community 
attended summer sessions outside the 
city: Sister Bernadine and Sister Mary 
Regina Villanova College; Sister Beni- 
ta, Sister Virginia, Sister Alice, Sister 
Kathleen, and Sister Marie Celine 
Notre Dame University; Sister Mary 
David, Sister Agnes Jean, and Sister 
Mary Daniel the Eastman School 
Music; and Sister Martin and Sister 
Charles DePaul University. 

July the Most Rev. Edward 
McManaman, D.D., auxiliary bishop 
Erie, received the triennial vows Sister 
Georgianne Palotas, Sister Marie Patrice 
McGrath, Sister Susanna Groner, Sister 


Julia Marie Meyer, Sister Bridget Mod- 
zelwski, Sister Germaine Groner, Sister 
Donald Marie McGreevy, Sister Mary 
Philip Kiehlmeier, and clothed four 
postulants with the habit. 


The Right Rev. Denis Strittmatter, 
S.B., Archabbot St. Vincent’s, 
August received the perpetual vows 
Sister Carolyn Sister Gregory 
Maher, Sister Mary Grace Hanes, Sister 
Mary Magdalen Fessler, Sister Barbara 
Ann Karznia, Sister Constance Marie 
Zacherls, Sister Andrea Weidle, Sister 
Roberta Lavin, and Sister Jane Frances 
Cavanaugh. 

Nine vacation schools, one which 
was for Negro children, were conducted 
Sisters from the St. Benedict 
motherhouse. 


Sister Theophane, principal St. Bene- 
dict Academy, acted summarizer 
the general meeting the secondary 
school department the Pennsylvania 
Catholic Educational Association Oc- 
tober 19. 

Sister Bonaventure and Sister Patricia, 
Cathedral Prep teachers, attended the 
Conference the National Association 
Secondary School Principals Atlantic 
City, November 24-26. 

Sister Corinne and Sister Maria made 
the Holy Year Pilgrimage Rome with 
group pilgrims from the Syracuse 
diocese during July-August. 


Fort ARKANSAS 


First Vespers the Feast the Be- 
heading St. John the Baptist marked 
the beginning the recitation the 
Divine Office English St. Scholastica. 
The entire Office, with the exception 
now recited those station- 
the motherhouse. Compline, which 
sung every evening both home and 
the missions, had been introduced 
earlier the summer, the feast St. 
James, July 25. preparation for the 
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introduction the Divine Office, the 
Rev. Raban Hathorn St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey conducted courses the mother- 
house during the past two summers. 
Two new Arkansas missions were taken 


the community last fall. Good Shep- 
herd School, staffed Sister Anne and 
Sister Constance, for Negro children 
Conway. St. John’s School, taught 
Sister Alcuin and Sister Carmen, the 
first Catholic school Brinkley. 

Sister Charles Marie and Sister Scholas- 
tica read papers the Regional Congress 
the Confraternity Christian Doctrine 
held Little Rock, October 18-19. Held 
concurrently with the congress was the 
annual two-day Diocesan Teachers Insti- 
tute Mt. St. Mary’s Academy Little 
Rock. One hundred fifty Fort Smith 
Benedictines teaching Arkansas were 
attendance. 

The first annual community Teachers 
Institute was conducted the mother- 
house July 30. The day began with the 
Mass offered the Rev. Joseph Milan, 
chaplain. Two general sessions and four 
sectional meetings were held the course 
the day. 

Thirty-four girls representing twenty- 
two parishes throughout Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri, attended 
the Diocesan Lay Apostolate School held 
over the weekend December 1-3. St. 
Scholastica was host the school, which 
was sponsored the Catholic Women’s 
Union Arkansas and directed Miss 
Helen Veronica Kelly and Miss Thea 
Eroes Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 


Minot, 


Formal dedication Sacred Heart 
Convent and Academy Minot took 
place October with the Most Rev. 
Vincent Ryan, D.D., officiating. The 
erection this building marks milestone 
the history the convent, which 
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old the diocese Bismarck. Upon 
the request the late Bishop Wehrle, 
group Sisters came from St. Joseph’s 
Convent, St. Mary’s, Pennsylvania, 
1910, Elbowoods, North Dakota, 
serve the Indians teachers. few 
years later the group formed the nucleus 
the new Sacred Heart community 
which was organized 1916. The mother- 
house was moved Garrison 1920, 
and 1942, the suggestion Bishop 
Ryan, Minot was designated 
permanent location Sacred Heart Con- 
vent. The building situated forty- 
acre plot and has farm 200 acres 
adjoining. 

The Sisters the Minot community 
conduct complete junior 
high-school program the academy. 


Mr. ANGEL, 


“New Tool for Marriage Counselors,” 
article written Sister Margaret 
Johnson collaboration with Brother 
Gerald Schnepp, S.M., has been accept- 
for the annual edition (1951) Lumen 
Vitae, International Jesuit Review, de- 
voted the teacher religion. The ar- 
ticle outgrowth master’s thesis 
submitted St. Louis University last 
summer, under the direction Brother 
Schnepp, associate professor sociology 
and former president the American 
Sociological Society. 

The death Sister Thomas Aquinas 
occurred October the mother- 
house. 

November 6-7 Sister Alberta, col- 
lege registrar, and Sister Margaret, high- 
school registrar, attended the convention 
the Pacific Coast Association Col- 
legiate Registrars Portland. 

Sister Ida, dean, accompanied Sister 
Alberta the meeting the State 
Advisory Committee Teacher Educa- 
tion held Portland November 16-17. 
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Representing Mt. Angel Women’s Col- 
lege the Freedoms Mid-Century 
Conference, sponsored the Women 
Voters Oregon and the University 
Oregon Extension, were Sister Margaret 
and Sister Virginia. 

Sister Bernadette, who member 
the State Department Evaluation Com- 
mittee Teacher Education, attended 
ber 21. 

Sister Ida and Sister Alberta were 
Spokane, December 5-8, attending the 
Northwestern Regional Conference the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and the annual convention the 
Northwest Association Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 


Representing the college the Pacific 
Northwest Conference Higher Educa- 
tion Reed College December 18-19 
were Sister Ida and Sister Gregory. 


NEBRASKA 


The Missionary Benedictine Sisters are 
now the new Our Lady Lourdes 
Hospital Norfolk, which was dedicated 
the Most Rev. Gerald Bergan, 
archbishop Omaha, August. 


The former hospital building now 
being used provide much-needed 
convent home for the Sisters, whose com- 
munity now numbers thirty-one. 


Sister Edburga Kopp, who had been 
superior and superintendent Holy Trini- 
Hospital, Graceville, Minnesota, came 
Norfolk reinforce the staff. Sister 
Mechtildis Weiland recently completed 
postgraduate course anaesthesia 
Yankton, South Dakota. Three other 
Sisters who have just completed their 
course nurse’s training St. Cathe- 
tine’s Hospital, Omaha, are Sister Ger- 
trudis Burbach, Sister Bernardine Beck- 
man, and Sister Stephanie Casey. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Five Sisters Mount St. Mary Con- 
vent received diocesan school appoint- 
ments: Sister Louise, Diocesan Secondary 
Department Testing; Sister Clemen- 
tine, committee for securing material for 
the KDKA School-of-the-Air Radio Pro- 
gram, broadcast for Western 
vania; Sister Mary Ruth, Diocesan Upper 
Grade Department; Sister Anna Marie, 
Diocesan Primary Department. 


St. MINNESOTA 


Sister Conchessa, librarian the Col- 
lege St. Benedict, was elected chairman 
the library section the American 
Benedictine Academy the meeting held 
last August Lisle, Illinois. 

The College St. Benedict was host 
the St. Paul Region the National 
Catholic Philosophical Association and 
the Minnesota Regional Chapter the 
Catholic Round Table Science, both 
which met the college last fall. 

liturgical calendar for 1951 was 
published and made available the 
College St. Benedict. According 
the Benedictine ordo, this calendar gives 
appropriate thought for each month 
along with other general calendar in- 
formation. 

Take Home album record- 
ings made the choral club the Col- 
lege St. Benedict, under the direction 
Sister Firmin. 


St. 


During the past summer new statue 
Our Lady Fatima, designed and 
executed Sister Irena, under the direc- 
tion Mr. Peter Lupori, was erected 
the priory grounds. 

Early January, two additional build- 
ings were purchased from the adjoining 
estate provide more ample living 
quarters for those stationed the 
motherhouse. 
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Two new schools were staffed Sisters 
from St. Paul’s Priory the beginning 
the new school year, 
Heart Mary School and the Maternity 
School, both St. Paul. 


chapel, which the Very Rev. Gerald 
O’Keefe, chancellor the archdiocese 
officiated, eight young women were ad- 
mitted postulants. 

the meeting the Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association November, Sister 
Luanne, the state president, presided 
the meeting the classical section 
the University Minnesota. Sister Lu- 
anne has also been invited read paper 
“The Roman Element the Rule 
St. Benedict” the annual meeting 
the Classical Association the Middle 
West and South Memphis, Tennessee, 
March. 


Seventeen young women were received 
into the novitiate Sacred Heart Con- 
vent June 23. June eleven 
novices were admitted triennial vows 
and sixteen Sisters made perpetual pro- 
fession. 

Sister Claudia and Sister Celeste at- 
tended the workshop for the teaching 
Catholic Economic and Social Principles 
the University Notre Dame 
August. Sister Ruth represented Mount 
Marty the annual meeting the 
American Chemical Association Chi- 
cago September. 

Lay retreats held annually Mount 
Marty during the month August had 
higher number participants this year 
than any year since the project was 
begun 1937. total 634 lay men 
and women availed themselves the op- 
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portunity make three-day closed re- 
treat. The Rev. Raymond Ireland, 
St. Louis, conducted this year’s series 
four retreats. 

Pictures the new Bishop Marty 
Memorial Chapel appear the Septem- 
ber number Church Property Adminis- 
tration, magazine devoted this sub- 
ject. 

Mount Marty College, hitherto operat- 
ing junior college, launched four- 
year college program this fall. Five lay 
teachers have been added the faculty. 
Faculty members released for graduate 
work are Sister Alban and Sister Evan- 
geline. The former working home 
economics the University Minneso- 
ta; the latter, philosophy the Cath- 
olic University America. 

State conventions the field educa- 
tion were attended recently Sister 
Stanislaus, dean Mount Marty College. 

Sister Teresa attended the convention 
the National Council Teachers 
English Milwaukee, November 21-25. 

Sister Leonarda and Sister Aquila were 
the program the national convention 
the Catholic Art Association held 
St. Louis, November 24-25. Sister Aqui- 
demonstrated vestment-making the 


section devoted arts for the Church. 


Sister Leonarda served one the com- 
mittees the convention. 

the twenty-three candidates who be- 
came postulants Sacred Heart Convent 
December twelve are alumnae 
Mount Marty. the entire group eight 
dioceses and one archdiocese are represent- 


ed, namely, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 


Bismarck and Fargo, North Dakota; 
Great Falls, Montana; St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota; Pueblo, Colorado; Rochester 
Minnesota; Springfield, Illinois; and Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 
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Fifteen postulants entered the novi- 
tiate June: Patricia Ann Liston, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa; Margaret LaCapra, 
Atchison; Phyllis Echterling, Stanberry, 
Missouri; Julia Wilkinson, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Mary Lou Peters, Emporia, 
Kansas; Mildred Philipps, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Theresa Felten, Mills, New 
Mexico; Carmen Garcia and Frances 
Duenas, Junta, Colorado; Alice Jean 
Brentano, Easton, Kansas; Joan Lutz, 
Atchison; Mildred Barkley, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Noreen Hurter, Cranford, New 
Jersey; Mary Schieberl, Kansas City, 
Kansas; and Annette Kocour, Atchison. 

Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus pre- 
sented her graduate piano recital the 
college auditorium July 

The feast the Solemnity St. Bene- 
dict July was observed with solemn 
high Mass the St. Scholastica Chapel. 
The Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., visiting 
professor religion, was celebrant, with 
the Very Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
serving deacon and the Rev. Linus 
McManaman, 
Brother Paul Meinhardt, O.S.B., was 
master ceremonies and Brother Timo- 
thy Albert and Brother Patrick Newman 
served acolytes. The Rev. Anselm 
Llewellyn, O.S.B., directed the singing. 
The feast was summer-session holiday. 


August the following Sisters 
Mount St. Scholastica were among those 
who took comprehensive examination re- 
quired for graduation: Sister Leon Im- 
menschuh, Sister Christine 
Sister Paula Howard, Sister Verona 
Kreutzman, Sister Gervase Judge, Sister 
Lorene Judge, Sister Maristelle Schmitz, 


Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus, and Sis- 
ter Mary Ernest Havlik. 

Five postulants received the habit 
August 10. the same day Sister 
Porres Dissler and Sister Jeremy Dempsy 
made triennial vows. The new novices 
were Sister Michaeline (Joan Putthoff), 
Sister Jacinta (Dorothy Hoffman), Sister 
Mary Crispin (Sara Chagoyan), Sister 
Josetta (Holly Cobb), and Sister 
Pauline (Virginia Vey). 

August was profession day for seven 
scholastics. They were Sister Digna 
Krenner, Sister Humbeline Wiesner, Sis- 
ter Mary Kenneth Yarc, Sister Mary 
Owen Leutloff, Sister Rebecca Mandra- 
gon, Sister Isidore Gonzales, and Sister 
Benigna Haug. 

Sister Jane Frances McAtee and Sister 
Agnes Claire Schroll participated the 
Social Science and Library sections the 
American Benedictine Academy held 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, 
August. Sister Agnes Claire was elected 
secretary the Social Science section. 


Hundreds children were taught the 
fundamentals religion and many 
them prepared for first Holy Communion 
Sisters Mount St. Scholastica dur- 
ing the past summer. the Pueblo 
diocese, Sisters from Antonito and Wal- 
senburg went out Del Carbon, Tioga, 
Veta, Walsenburg, Junta, Swink, 
Espinoza, Lobato, Romeo, Ortiz, Las 
Mesitas, Manassa, and San Antonio, be- 
sides conducting regularly Sunday classes 
Alamosa throughout the year. Those 
engaged this work included Sister 
Alcuin, Sister Marcia, Sister Mary Ellen, 
Sister Eunice, Sister Judith, Sister Ama- 
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lia, Sister Consolata, Sister Mary George, 
Sister Leonissa, Sister Mary Lourdes, 
Sister Lambertine, Sister Sophie, Sister 
Edwarda, Sister Laura, Sister Bonaven- 
ture, Sister Wilma, Sister Mary Arthur, 
Sister Fides, Sister Miriam, Sister Ber- 
trand, and Sister Evangeline. 

Denver the Sisters the 
regular vacation classes St. Cajetan’s, 
Our Lady Victory, and Our Lady 
Guadalupe centers. Here the teachers 
were Sister DeChantal, Sister Mary 
Lourdes, Sister Judith, Sister Caroline, 
Sister Amalia, Sister Mary Ellen, Sister 
Monica, Sister Camilla, 
Amanda. 

Vacation schools the diocese Kan- 
sas City Kansas were follows: Alma, 
Sisters Opportuna and Sybilla; Bendena, 
Sisters Melania and Candida; Burlington, 
Sisters Stanislaus and Coal Creek, 
Sister Sabina and Mary Walburg; Doni- 
phan, Sisters Justina and Mary Michael; 
Edgerton, Sisters Mercedes, Ignatia, and 
Nepomucene; Gardner, Sisters Sara and 
Eulalia; Everest, Sisters Ita and Alexia; 
Fairview and Sabetha, Sisters Emerita 
and Albertine; Marysville, Sisters Domi- 
nica, Wilfreda, Estlle, and Digna; Olathe, 
Sisters Mary Michael and Baptista; St. 
Bridget, Sisters Josella and Sheila; Sum- 
merfield, Sisters Virginia and Leon; Ton- 
ganoxie, Sisters Longina and Emma 
Marie; Troy, Sisters Sabina, Mary, Op- 
portuna, and Cassilda; Waterville and 
Irving, Sisters Ositha and Bernadette; 
Wheaton, Sisters Leona and Mary Har- 
old; Onaga, Sisters Callista and Theo- 
phane; Seneca, Sisters Corrine and Celin- 
da. 

Other Kansas dioceses include Wichita, 
with Sisters Mary Clare and Frances 
Marie conducting the school Council 


Grove, and Salina, with Sisters Ita, 


Nicole, and Nathaniel Hanover. 
dioceses included Kansas 
City, with Sisters Antonina, Sienna, and 
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Clinton; and St. Joseph, with Sisters 
Mary Clare and Mary Linus Burling- 
ton Junction, Sisters Pancratia and An- 
drea Stanberry and Ford City, and 
Sister Longina and Martha Ewing. 

Nebraska Sisters Theodosia and An- 
nunciata taught Table Rock, Sisters 
Demetria and Antionette Burchard, 
Sisters Mary and Amata Steinauer, 
Sisters Nepomucene and Benno Tecum- 
seh. 

Sister Dunstan Delehant joined the 
college faculty instructor and prefect 
the opening school September. 

Away graduate school this year are 
Sister Maurine Sullivan, who studying 
economics Fordham University, New 
York City; Sister Audrey Aaron, who 
completing work romance languages 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Sister Faith Schuster, who 
doing work English St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Sister DePazzi Mispagel, who 
continuing work the Chicago Art 
Institute; Sister Clement Marie Hoff- 
mans and Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus, 
who are enrolled the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Mother Alfred Schroll 
Augusta Parle sailed from New York 
September with the Abbot Primate’s 
Holy Year Pilgrimage Rome. Twenty- 
seven pilgrims comprised the group, in- 
cluding the Rev. Hugh Farrington, O.S. 
B., Benet Lake, Wisonsin; the Rev. Bede 
Scholz, O.S.B., Conception, Missouri; and 
the Rev. William Schmidt, Dimock, 


South Dakota. There were, besides 


Mother Alfred and Augusta, 
Mother Jane Frances, Ft. Smith, Arkan- 
sas; Mother Amelia and Miss Marie 


Shonka, Oblate St. Benedict, 


Illinois; Mother Dolorosa, Clyde, Mis- 
souri; Mother Jerome, Yankton, South 


Dakota; Mother Rosamond, St. Paul; 


Minnesota; Mother Sylvester, Erie, Penn- 
Mother. Adelaide, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mother. Crookston, 
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Minnesota; Mother Vincent, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Mother Clarissa, Ferdinand, 
Indiana; Mother Rita and Sister Hilde- 
garde, Guthrie, Oklahoma; Mother Ag- 
nes, Benet Lake, Wisconsin; Mother Isa- 
bella, St. Mary’s, Pennsylvania; Mother 
Ricarda, St. Joseph, Minnesota; Mother 
Ricarda, Nauvoo, Illinois; Mother Moni- 
ca, Sioux City, Mother 
Kansas City, Missouri; Mother Lucia, 
Sturgis, South Dakota; Mother Thiadil- 
dis, Tucson, Arizona; Mother Loraine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

October Sister Immaculata 
Kramer and Sister Gonzaga Engelhart 
attended special conference educa- 
tors Topeka, Kansas. 

Music students from Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas, were guests Mount 
Scholastica Sunday, October 22, 
hear the chant sung the entire 
congregation Sisters and students. 
The Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., 
directed the chant, with the novices’ 
schola singing the propers, the college 
schola providing the alternate choir, and 
the academy schola contributing 
offertory motet. 

The feast Christ the King was mark- 
solemn high Mass and Vespers. 
Celebrant the Mass was the Rev. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., with the Very 
Rev. David Kinish, deacon; and 
the Rev. Paul Chao, subdeacon. Father 
Francis officiated Vespers, assisted 
Father David and the Rev. Theodore 
Leuterman, O.S.B. 

Representing the college the annual 
meeting the State Teachers Associa- 
tion Topeka, Nov. 2-3, were Sister 


Imogene Baker and Sister 


Sister Florence Feeney was accom- 
panied Sister Ambrose Conway when 
attended the regional meeting the 
Catholic Library Association Omaha, 


Nebraska, October. Sister Florence 


tead paper the meeting. 


The return Mother Alfred Schroll 
and Sister Augusta Parle from their 
European pilgrimage was scheduled 
that they arrived just time for special 
Mass p.m., Nov. 18, which was cele- 
brated the Rev. Francis Broderick, 
S.B., the Choir Chapel. Immediately 
after the Mass the community gathered 
welcome them with song especially 
arranged for the occasion. The words 
Sister Scholastica Schuster were set 
music Sister Celine Goodwin. 

November the students the 
college and academy presented welcome 
program for Mother Alfred the audi- 
torium. 

Mother Alfred Schroll gave detailed 
account her pilgrimage the Sisters 
community two different evenings. 
Thanksgiving night she brought the 
itinerary Rome, and December 
she completed the account. 

During Thanksgiving week Sister Kar- 
lene Hoffmans and Sister Mary Urban 
Hansen attended meeting the Nation- 
Cincinnati. 

The annual meeting the Deans and 
Registrars Association Kansas 
Emporia December was attended 
Sister Gonzaga Engelhart Mount St. 
Scholastica College and Sister Jerome 
Keeler and Sister Kathleen Brazzel 
Donnelly Community College. 

The Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 
continued the tradition cele- 
brating pontifical high Mass the Feast 
the Immaculate Conception the St. 
Scholastica Chapel. was assisted 
the Very Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
presbyter assistant; the Rev. Sebastian 
Weissenberger, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Felix Nolte, O.S.B., deacons honor; 
the Rev. Aloysius Kropp, deacon 
the Mass; the Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, 
O.S.B., subdeacon; Frater Damian Boed- 
ing, O.S.B., and Frater Kieran 
ny, O.S.B., masters ceremonies. Father 
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Alcuin delivered the sermon. The Rev. 
Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., directed the 
singing. 

pontifical Requiem Mass for the soul 
the Most Rev. George Donnelly, 
Bishop Kansas City Kansas, was 
celebrated the St. Scholastica Chapel 
December the Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, The Very Rev. 
David Kinish, O.S.B., was presbyter 
assistant; the Rev. Felix Nolte, O.S.B., 
and the Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S. 
B., were deacons honor; the Rev. Aloy- 
sius Kropp, O.S.B., was deacon the 
Mass; and the Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser, 
O.S.B., was subdeacon. The Rev. Fran- 
cis Broderick, O.S.B., was master cere- 
monies. Mother Alfred and number 
the Sisters attended the funeral services 
for Bishop Donnelly Kansas City 
December 18. 

The Most Rev. Paul Schulte, Arch- 
bishop Indianapolis, visited Mother 
Lucy Dooley December 18. 

Gaudete Sunday, December 17, 
fifteen postulants were clothed the 
Benedictine habit the Right Rev. 
Cuthbert McDonald, They were 
Julia Wilkinson, Sister Julia; Mary 
Lou Peters, Sister Mary Dennis; Mildred 
Philipps, Sister Magdalita; Noreen 
Hurter, Sister Georgette; Mildred 
Barkley, Sister Eric; Theresa Felten, 
Sister Nicholas; Mary Schieberl, 
Sister Mary Henry; Margaret LaCapra, 
Sister Mary Ronald; Alice Jean Bren- 
tano, Sister Mary Adrian; Joan Lutz, 
Sister Mary Rey; Annette Kocour, Sister 
Gabriel; Patricia Liston, Sister 
Diane; Phyllis Echterling, Sister 
Phyllis; Carmen Garcia, Sister Maria 
Goretti; Frances Duenas, Sister 
Esperanza. 

The full Christmas liturgy was observ- 
the community, beginning with 
Vespers and Benediction 4:30 p.m. 
Christmas Eve. Compline was said 
p.m., and Matins began p.m. 
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Lauds followed Midnight Mass, with 
two more Masses after Prime and Tierce 
the morning. Sext and None were 
said just before the dinner hour. 

January ten novices made 
temporary profession and five scholastics 
made final profession vows. The Right 
Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, offici- 
ated. The novices were Sister Rene 
Killeen, Sister Margaret Bealmear, 
Sister Mary Edward Assenmacher, Sister 
Mary Robert Heideman, Sister Mary 
Giles Mellott, Sister Mary 
Cogan, Sister Fatima Tosh, Sister 
Domitille Tasset, Sister Mary Colman 
Rhodes, and Sister Christelle Conway. 

Those admitted final vows 
ary were Sister Auxilia King, Sister 
Hilda Gregory, Sister Jovita Quintana, 
Sister Padua Hartnett, and Sister Mar- 
garet Mary Wirtz. 

Attending national meetings the 
American Catholic Sociological Society 
and the American Catholic Historical 
Associations were Sister Agnes Claire 
Schroll, Sister Regina Baska, and Sister 
Juanita The meetings were 
held Chicago, December 27-30. 

the annual state meeting the 
National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation held Salina, Kansas, December 
28-29, Sister Celine Goodwin was elected 
executive secretary. She was accom- 
panied the meeting Sister Norine 
Heiney. Sister Celine also regional 
leader the diocese Kansas City 
Kansas. 

Publications members the com- 
munity include the following: 
work Builds Library” Sister Jane 
Frances McAtee, account the Don- 
nelly College Library for 
Catalogers,” regular feature The 
olic Library World, December, 1950; 
“Rounding Out Square Pegs Means 
Library Projects” Sister Bede Sullivan, 
The Catholic Educator, October, 1950; 
Realistic View Differential 
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culus” the winter number Mathe- 
matics Magazine; Philosophic Synthesis 
the Sciences” the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review for January, 1951, review 
winter number New Scholasticism, and 
Natural Sciences the summer issue 
New Scholasticism, all Sister Helen 
Sullivan; and the Will God” 
Catholic Digest for July, from 


Mary” and “The Teacher’s 
the September Catholic School Fournal, 
and “The Century Prays” 4.D. for 
Fall, 1950, Sister Mary Faith Schus- 
ter; “Adult Education” the Catholic 
Educational Review Sister Jerome 
Keeler; “Teaching Home Living Boys,” 
three installments, the September, 
October, and November issues Fore- 
cast, Sister Virginia Kuckelman. 


OBITUARY 


For sixty years member the com- 
munity Mount St. Scholastica, Sister 
Clotilda Lee died October the 
convent infirmary after lingering illness. 
Her funeral Mass was sung nine o’clock 
October the St. Scholastica 
Chapel, following the Office the Dead 
chanted the Sisters the community. 
Sister Clotilda was born May 12, 1864, 
and entered the novitiate Mount St. 
Scholastica July She was pro- 
fessed January 1892. Her long life 
service was spent almost entirely 
the motherhouse. 


Sister Adelgund Stein, for sixty-nine 
years member the community 
Mount St. Scholastica, died December 
the convent infirmary She had been 


ill for several months. Her funeral was 
held from the St. Scholastica Chapel, 


January with solemn requiem Mass 
and Office the Dead chanted the 
community. Sister Adelgund was born 
November 27, 1865, and entered Mount 
St. Scholastica July 11, 1881. She was 
professed January 1883. Her long 
and devoted career teacher the 
parochial schools took her Kansas City, 
Seneca, Rosedale, and Sabetha, Kansas; 
Council Bluffs, Creston, and Des Moines, 
Iowa; Wahoo, Papillion, and Steinauer, 
Nebraska; Brookfield and Smithton, Mis- 
souri. Benedictine brother and sister 
preceded her death, the Rev. Ignatius 
Stein, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
and Sister Edith Stein, late sub- 
prioress Mount Scholastica. An- 
other brother, the Rev. Matthias Stein, 
also monk St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, and niece, Sister Serena Stein, 
member the local community. 
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St. Benedict The Man: translation 
‘of The Moral Physiognomy St. Benedict. 

Abbey. Translation Rev. Patrick Shaugh- 
Grail Publication, 1950. Pp. 102. $1.25. 


Saint Benedict: his life and work. 
Lindsay. London: Burns Oates 1949; New 
York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 198. 10s 
$2.00. 


the preface St. Benedict the Man, 


the author tells that his effort direct- 
primarily towards reconstructing the 
moral physiognomy the great Patri- 
arch, St. Benedict, bringing together 
and analyzing the authentic texts the 
Rule, -written -by St. himself, 
and the account of. life composed 
Pope St. Gregory the Great, The two 
essays the above documents point out 
the ‘virtues characteristic the Saint. 

‘In the Rule the author considers the 
which St. Benedict always re- 
turns and which reveal his spirit 
his, gravity, his spirit ruling wisely. 
observing the special manner which 
St. Benedict views certain monastic vir- 
such humility, firmness, obedi- 
ence, love, sanctification attention 
little care for urbanity, 
finds definite aspects his personality. 
From the things said St. Benedict 
the spur.of the moment, were, the 
writer discovers means look into the 
soul the saintly founder and recognizes 
therein his. tenderness and paternal 
heart. 

The Dialogues: St. Gregory furnish 
him with more material for embellishing 
the already rich picture with the virtues 
fidelity the observance the Rule, 
simplicity, power organization, and 
profound peace. 

third essay compares St. Benedict 
with St. Francis Sales. There shown 
the unusually deep, though not always 
apparent, spiritual relationship between 
the two holy founders. The whole 
delightfully invigorating and enlightening 
exposition the virtues and the spirit 
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the Saint Rule still for 
thousands source strong life, lived 
for God, the acceptance the duties 
one’s state, and peace!” 


‘In his book, St. Benedict, Mr. 


set himself the task writing 
veritable biography St. Benedict 
tracing his spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment and describing the 


that moulded him. The only 


original sources his the 
Holy Rule and the Dialogues St. Grego- 
the The latter, though meager 
enough, “does provide,” writes the author, 

framework which establishes. the prin- 
cipal details St. Benedict’s career, and 
find the outline his spiritual 
development.” 


reinforce this framework the author: 


carefully material from 
give accurate account conditions 
before and.during the life St. Benedict. 


concise, forceful terms points out 


the contrast between 


that of. Bene-. 


dict laid the and for which 
wrote his Rule. 


This Rule, according the author, 


shows twofold break with the past 
that ‘eliminates austerity and merges 
the individual the community. 
calls it-less development than revolu- 


tion monachism. The very fact that; 
the Rule was written time when 


were number other Rules already 
existence proof him the outstand- 
ing traits the man God. 

The style the Rule, and above all the 
content, especially certain passages, “re- 
veal the depths the heart and know 
that their author has walked with God.” 


Lastly, Mr. Lindsay draws attention 
the mission St. Benedict and quotes 
the following beautiful passage from 
Cardinal Newman: 


found the world, physical and social, 
ruins, and his mission was restore 
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the way, not science, but nature, not 
setting about it, not professing 

any set time any rare specific 
any series strokes, but quietly, 
patiently, gradually, that often, till the work 
was done, was not known doing. 
was restoration, rather than visitation, 
correction, conversion. The new world 
which helped create was growth 
rather than structure 


Sister Gonzaga Engelhart, O.S.B. 


Benedictine Peace. Dom Idesbald Van 
Houtryve, Monk the Abbey Mont Cesar, 
Louvain, Belgium. Translated 
Second French Edition Leonard 
Doyle, Oblate St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota. Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Press, 1950. Pp. 235. $3.50. 
Benedictine Peace exposition the 

Benedictine way life, the peace 

which results from following the Rule. 

valuable work that the transla- 

tor who has made available English 

deserves our deepest gratitude. The work 
comprehensive and quite uniformly 
good; hence not easy brief review 
give adequate idea the excellence 
the whole. One can point out only 

few features. 

The book divided into five main 

arts, the first two which are The 

ources Peace and The House 

Peace. These parts treat the vocation 

religion, the monastic state, and the 

vows. One outstanding chapter this 
section that Community Souls 

(Charity). showing that the Com- 

munity Souls supposes tender con- 

sideration for the deceased well for 
the living, the author recalls that the ob- 

servance All Souls Day originated 

Benedictine monastery Cluny, when 

St. Odilo was Abbot. 

The last three parts the book com- 
prise The Works Peace, which are 
Prayer, Asceticism, and Work. Recollec- 
tion and reading well the Opus Dei 
and private prayer are considered under 
Prayer. Under Asceticism, various main 
topics Renunciation, Compunction, 
Obedience and five others are con- 
sidered aspects Humility. The last 
thirty-six pages, devoted Benedictine 

ork, form timely contribution 
subject which great deal being said 
and written. 

The number sources referred 
Dom Idesbald impressive. The book 


carefully documented, the 
showing the author’s familiarity with the 
best early writers monasticism well 
those later times. Frequently 
drawn upon, besides our Holy Father St, 
Benedict, are such masters St. Gregory, 
Cassian, Trithemius, William St. 
Thierry, Berliére, Wolter, and Hemp- 
tinne. 

Benedictine Peace suitable for every 
priest, for every religious, whether 
novice mature, and also for the lay 
person. Each will richer for having 
read this book, and will realize, never 
before, that peace not static, motion- 
less thing, but active state. 
joy opened out full bloom.” 


The author concludes: 


Such, therefore, Benedictine Peace: the 
ambition for the true God, the turning the 
whole being single direction which harmoniz- 
the faculties, the sincere seeking God. 
This peace achieved for the monk the frame- 
work the monastic city, where everything 
wisely organized that the simple act con- 
formity with good will brings peace the soul. 


Sister Elaine Cranford, 


The Mystery the Charity Joan Arc. 
Charles translated Julian Green. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 216. $3.00. 

Again Julian Green has made admirers 
Charles Péguy his debtors, his 
translation the French poet’s master- 
piece, The Mystery the Charity 
Arc. Green’s previous excellent trans- 
lations, God Speaks and Basic Verities, 
done collaboration with Anne Green, 
have been surpassed his latest work, 
which renders Péguy’s style into intel- 
ligible, though not less poetic, English. 


The story Joan’s spiritual awaken- 
ing revealed this work. There are 
times when the dialogue between the 
young peasant girl and Madame Ger- 
vaise, Franciscan nun who shares Joan’s 
heritage French zeal, becomes once 
intense and tender, and assumes the pro- 
found sonority chanted litany. There 
nothing the mature, martial Joan 
Arc the little girl she listens the 
nun contemplating the suffering Christ. 
There only suffering and shame that 
should receive such treatment the 
hands those for whom had shown 
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catch just glimpse the stubborn war- 
rior Joan, she asserts that her people, 
the “second saints” glorious and 
courageous France, would never have be- 
trayed Christ was betrayed His 
own those who should have known 
better, but who were afraid. 

far the most compelling passage 
the poem, the meditation the passion, 
written Péguy’s characteristic and 
purposeful repetitive style, leaves the 
reader with much ponder the suffer- 
ings Christ and His mother and 
the results their co-passion the weak 
souls later days. 

Péguy meditated Joan for years be- 
fore wrote line, and the love had 
for her patroness his own beloved 
country revealed every line, 
pictures her simplicity and unswerving 
devotedness Christ. 


Sister Mary Urban Hansen, 


Religious Sisters; Being the English Version 
Directoire des Superieures and Les Adaptions 
Vie Religieuse. Oxford: Blackfriars: 
Westminster, Md: The Newman Press, 1950. 
Pp. 313. 158; $3.50. 

Religious Sisters English “trans- 
lation the major portion two volumes 
distributed Les Editions Cerf 
Paris and made the papers read 
Editor Vie Spirituelle for the benefit 
the French religious sisters who have 
been suffering from various modern 

The contributors this symposium 
include some fifteen sixteen well known 
writers the spiritual life France 
from among the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, Jesuits, Carmelites, Re- 
demptorists, and the secular clergy, and 
Havard, M.D. 

The book divided into five parts: 
The Theology Religious Life, The 
Office the Superior, The Knowledge 
Required Superior, The Vocation 
and Training Religious, Adaptions 
Modern Religious Life. Each part con- 
tains from two five chapters. 

Since the papers which form this book 
were originally given “clinic” for 
religious superiors women, one might 
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suppose that the book primarily in- 
terest them, and is. The first part, 
The Theology Religious Life, has 
excellent material the fundamentals 
religious life, particularly the vows, and 
while surely contains material with 
which every superior should very 
familiar, will much more than 
passing interest any religious concerned 
with genuine desire for perfection. 
Parts two and three should read 
every superior (and very softly would 
like say everyone who “aspires” 
the post 

Perhaps none the material contained 
this volume could considered strict- 
“new.” Certainly none the prin- 
ciples are new, not even those elaborated 
upon the fifth part 
Modern Religious Life,” which many 
consider plea for reconsideration 
religious principles and practices the 
light modern social conditions. Most 
religious orders and congregations 
this periodically, least principle, 
when they meet general chapters and 
write which alter 
applications their rule fit the exigen- 
cies the times. But the point, often 
made this last part the book, that 
the rules and declarations most orders 
could stand further investigation along 
this line might well have some applica- 
tion the United States well 
France. 

careful reading this volume will 
show that surprisingly large number 
the problems confronting the French 
sisterhoods are duplicated our own 
country. The solutions proposed 
those who took part this may 
not solve every problem, but certainly 
they are well worth investigating. Brief- 
stated they are: (1) thorough under- 
standing the principles the religious 
life and the obligations arising from 
the vows the part both subjects and 
superiors; (2) Thorough training superi- 
ors, both major and local; (3) Careful selec- 
tion and training novices; and (4) 
investigation into the possibility further 
“adaption” religious rules modern 
conditions. 

This book should required reading 
for every superior and novice mistress. 


Rev. David Kinish, 
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Sisters St. Joseph Philadelphia; Cen- 
tury Growth and Development, 1847-1947. 
Sister Maria Kostka Logue, Ph.D. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1950. 
Pp. 380. $5.00 


For the past century the Sisters St. 
Joseph have played prominent part 
the education Catholics America. 
This volume traces the history the 
Sisters St. Joseph Philadelphia from 
the planting the first good seed the 
soil France 1650 the present 
decade where the mature tree, laden with 
the sacrifices and good works silent 
years, bearing fruits hundredfold. 
The story the foundations and the sub- 
sequent history told clear and 
factual manner, but with enough warmth 
and spirit make interesting well 
historically instructive. That hard- 
ships had endured can noted 
from numerous anecdotes. incident 
related the establishment hospi- 
taland orphanage. One Sister was ready 
retire for the night but discovered that 
she had place which sleep. 
Upon presenting her problem the 
superior, she was told “lie across the 
foot our bed.” The Sister threw her- 
self down and was amazed learn that 
there was mattress, the only support 
being crude ropes tied from side side 
the bedstead. 


The book contains extracts letters 
written outstanding members the 
hierarchy and prominent Catholic lay- 
men the past century. Through the 
years, the Sisters St. Joseph Phila- 
delphia increased number and extended 
their work from elementary schools 
academies and colleges for young women 
well hospitals for the sick. The 
humble beginnings the foundations 
these Sisters the Archdiocese Phila- 
delphia 1847, when they were “ready 
for any good work,” the growth and 
expansion the present beautiful campus 
and college Chestnut Hill, call mind 
the Biblical narrative wherein God told 
Abraham that his seed would mul- 
tiplied the stars the heavens and 
the sands upon the seashore. 


From four Sisters the year 1847, the 
number members has grown 1900 
atthe present time. The material growth 
the Congregation depicted these 


ages sufficient proof not only quiet 

loyal service rendered the Catholic 
Church, but also valuable social service 
our nation and humanity. 


Sister Mary Grace Zunic, O.S.B. 


The Meaning Fatima. Martindale, 
New York: Kenedy Sons, 1950. 
Pp. vii, 183. $2.50. 

needed any justification for the 
appearance another book dealing with 
the apparitions Fatima, could readily 
found the words that Marian 
apostle, Mr. William Walsh. 
wrote: came home from Portugal con- 
vinced that nothing important 
making known what the Mother God 
asked those apparitions 1917, which, 
for some reason have been neglected, 
distorted and misunderstood.” 

Father Martindale’s new book should 
far removing these misconceptions 
and misunderstandings. Moreover, his 
insight into the very heart the Fatima 
message comes the aid the reading 
public very propitious moment. All 
classes people, including the sceptics 
and the hopefuls, have been alerted 
apparitions and preternatural happen- 
ings. The Meaning Fatima, the 
reader can find safe modus 
the introductory passages, the author 
shows what the precise attitude the 
Church towards private revelations. 
stresses the fact “that the Holy See does 
not base its approbations primarily 
the actual words used recipients 
‘private revelations’ but the doctrine 
they imply.” 

the attempt present undecorated 
evidence and unbiased reports the author 
almost strains himself. examines all 
the happenings Cova Iria from every 
conceivable point view. necessity 
much repetition occures, yet the result 
careful, scholarly criticism which 
familiarizes with the mentality and 
environmental factors the Portuguese 
peasant. the same time the spiritual 
significance these events made 
stand out 

the Epilogue, Father Martindale 
indicates that Our Lady’s (still 
revealed) may have with the 
intensity her requests already made 
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rather than with anything sensational 
novel which might flatter our curiosity. 

The book well documented and 
excellent complement all that has 


‘written the Fatima apparitions. 


Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B. 


The Good Duchess: Joan France (1464- 
1505). Ann Forster. London: 
Burns Oates; Toronto, Longmans, 1950. 
Pp. 177. 6d; $4.25. 


Even had Joan France not been 
canonized 1950 her story would 
doubly significant for Here, 
slim volume called The Good Duchess 
the life queen-saint unfolds against 
background fifteenth century French 
political intrigue and French religious 
greatness, for the two characteristics seem 


present the same time. 


Joan, second daughter Louis who 
had prayed fervently Our Lady for 
heir, born misshapen. early 
age she becomes the wife the Burgun- 
dian prince Louis whom she had been 
bethrothed her infancy. From the 
earliest moment there her life 
thread combined cruelty and tender- 
ness, for although she received the love 


-of her mother and her guardians, she 


also endured the knowledge that her 
father, Louis XI, had much preferred 


Always Joan seems have known 


renunciation. Born queen, Joan 
repudiated her husband when 
has their marriage annulled the 
grounds that was forced into the union 
threats her father and the claim 
that she incapable bearing children. 
Leaving the court where she was Queen 
France, Joan retires the Duchy 
Berry, where she devotes herself the 
-work always closest her heart from 
the day Christ had spoken her 
child that founding the Order 
the Blessed Virgin Mary under the 
patronage Our Lady the Annunci- 
ation. The “Order the Annonciade” 
thus has its foundation. 


The facts about Joan are im- 
portant only far they reveal the 
character this unusual woman. Her 
royal birth, her vast estates, her influen- 
tial friends she uses background for 


the security her order. Her union 
with God, her life prayer, and her 
secret humiliations she uses the spirit- 
ual storehouse from which replenish 
the zeal her order. Although she 
might have preferred give all world- 
cares, she lives her life the foundress 
her Order and Good Duchess” 
the same time, dispensing both counsel 
her Sisters and aid her people with 
equal charity. 


Joan France inherited from her 
father and from the best traditions 


France great love for peace 


and ardent devotion the Blessed 
Mother. France had 
with gifts Our Lady, and kings had 
knelt her shrines every hour need, 
Naturally, then, her Order was 
based upon those two principles. She 
was often known repeat the statement 
that not matter diplomacy 
and scheming, not human alliances and 
treaties, but conversion hearts 
God.” order achieve that peace 
more surely, not only her own convent, 
but also among the laity, Joan establish- 
from all ranks who were work for the 
glory God the sanctification its 
members and foster among all men 
the spirit charity and the Peace 
Christ through His Mother. Thus her 
Sisters and the members her con- 
fraternity were bound special way 
the Mother God. 


For these reasons The Good Duchess 
biography doubly significant for our 
time. the life woman devoted 
peace and Mary. the story 
saint pierced with the love Christ 
and burning with zeal make Him bet- 
ter loved. The Good Duchess told 
simply, sincerely, style clear-cut and 
book which might have 

een difficult because shifting political 
fortunes and conflicting source material 
becomes one the best biographies 
our day. The life Joan, Queen 
France, shows her deprived earthly 
beauty, cut off from courtly success and 
human love, order that she might be- 
come the handmaid the Queen 
Heaven and Saint God. 


Sister Scholastica 
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The Eye Paul Claudel, the 


French Academy. from the origi- 
nal French Elsie Pell. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 293. $5.00. 
this collection fascinating essays 
the philosopher-poet Claudel recruits the 
sister senses fuller enjoyment the 
pictorial music. Here imagery 
rampant, 
while waiting until the west wind has finished 
unloading the wharves Rotterdam its 
cargo salty rain that Neptune has entrusted 
Here are descriptions fanciful the one 
hand, 
Glass solidified breath 
astute the other, 
the columns, motionless procession. 


because his poetic ecstacy over tapestry 
phrase has carried him off, faster 
than dignified orderliness thought 
allows. But look and listen and won- 
der and thrill with him unlocks the 
secret painted countenance probes 
the mystic meaning gem. 

The reader may disagree with him 
particular instances, for his criteria are 
often subjective and the Catholic philoso- 
phy art still state develop- 
ment. But one cannot deny him the 
joyousness that necessary result 
that philosophy. good Catholic 
Claudel cannot but radiate the fact that 
real appreciation true art and true 
beauty must lead God. 


Sister Chrysostom Koppes, 
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